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EDITORIAL 


HE competition for the best essay on first hearing 

a famous musical work produced a very high level 
of entries, and I have had immense difficulty in 
making up my mind to which essay I should award 
the prize of the Schubert Quintet. At last I managed 
to reduce the candidates to five. These were: 
Mr. Harry M. L. Brook, 16, Tithebarn Road, Great 
Crosby, Liverpool 23 


‘“* Please find enclosed effort, which, though it may 
be a humble one, is straight from the heart.” 

And bere is his brief essay : 

‘* Some nine years ago my father bought me a wireless 
set, complete with headphones, and this wireless set 
afforded me the experience | am about to relate. 
The set was by no means in the class Super and required 

careful tuning and 





(Swan of Tuonela) ; 
Mr. A. Creasey, 34, 
Penhale Road, Ports- 
mouth (Eroica Funeral 
March) ; Mr. Michael G. 
Wilson, The Old House, 
Town Street, Chapel All- 
erton, Leeds (Brahms’s 
B flat Piano Concerto) ; 
Mr. Alfred R. Taylor, 
57, Cheam Common 
Road, Worcester Park, 
Surrey (Schubert’s B 
flat Trio); and Mr. W. 
H. Merifield, 37, Prin- 
cess Street, Brimington, 


(12in., 3s.). 





THE ROYAL RECORD 


A Message to the Empire (Broadcast on Christmas 
Day, 1935), H.M. King George V. H.M.V. RCS. 2811 


This is the final record that crowns the service 
of the gramophone and the microphone to the 
personality of the first King in history who was 
able to use them for speaking to his subjects. To 
the miracle of the means was added the outstanding 
felicity of the voice which spoke through them— 
a felicity of tone and expression, of phrasing and 
humanity that is enshrined for all time as the 
supreme example of the wisdom and steadfastness 
and loving kindness of King George the Fifth. 


manipulating, and even 
then results were by no 
means grandiose. It was 
in November, a_ bad 
night, I was all alone 
by the fireside and feel- 
ing in a melancholy 
mood; I switched on 
my set and, turning 
the tuning knob idly, 
chanced to hear an 
announcement — A 
Symphony Concert. I 
had never been brought 
up to a high musical 
standard and con- 








Chesterfield (Dvorak’s 
New World Symphony). 

If I finally award the prize to Mr. Merifield, he and 
the other competitors will appreciate that I have done 
so not because his is the best effort of musical criticism, 
but because it relates in the simplest language con- 
ceivable the kind of experience that must be happening 
all over the country to men in Mr. Merifield’s position. 


Here is his letter : 


‘“‘T have been a reader of your magazine since the 
week following Mr. Stone’s first broadcast. I am 
by trade a colliery fitter, wage £2 10s. per week, and 
if I am to obtain major works such as you offer it 
means fifteen weeks’ careful saving after my wife 
has done with the wage. 

Az 


sequently I knew no- 
thing about symphonies 
beyond the meaning of the word and how to spell it. 
But it is related that curiosity killed the cat, and the 
same bug killed me. 


“The programme consisted of the ‘ Rosamunde’ 
Overture and Symphony No. 5 in E minor by Dvorak. 
The Overture was sufficient to whet my appetite and 
I hung on. My first impression was of such magnitude 
that I have since held for the ‘New World’ Symphony 
a place in my heart that can never be taken by any 
other. Its lovely melodies, its ever-changing rhythm, 
its deep feeling, and its absolute sincerity, put music 
of the best kind (by which I mean the Classics) on 
a pedestal and has made it a dominating and 
brightening influence in a dull life. 
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‘““My thirst grew. I bought a gramophone, H.M.V. 
by name, and have made for myself a collection of 
major works that money cannot buy. I tried chamber 
music, choral works, and Lieder, but over all is the 
wonderful melody of a Largo, a melody that is surely 
not of this world, but a melody that conveys to me 
the serenity, majesty, and deep feeling of an eternal 
love. And now at the age of twenty-five, with a 
lifetime still before me, I can still see that moment, 
still hear that wonderful cor anglais solo that has made 
for me a world of my own, a world that none can join 
with me, where I tread wondrous halls, see wondrous 
things in company with Anton Dvorak. That world is 
music, mistress of all the arts, where men can be akin 
to angels, and see beyond this human ken.” 

We have printed on another page Mr. Brook’s, 
Mr. Wilson’s, Mr. Creasey’s and Mr. Taylor’s essays, 
and I am sure that none of them will begrudge the 
prize to Mr. Merifield. 

One of the interesting aspects of this competition 
was the variety of choice. Dvorak’s New World 


Symphony attracted two other competitors, and 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony two or three; but the 
rest of the fifty or so competitors did not trespass 
upon one another’s first experiences. The best essay 
on Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony was written by 
Mr. James Turton of Southport, and I wish we had 
space to print it in full. 


His experience of it was 
with the Landon Ronald version published by H.M.V. 
in 1923, and an amusing result was that for three 
years he found the third movement incomprehensible 
until, hearing a later recording under the same 
conductor, he discovered that a mistake had been 
made in the labelling of sides five and six in his 
previous version. For three years he had been playing 
the third movement upside down, as it were, and he 
could not make out why it seemed to end in the air! 
Mr. Turton was particularly good, too, in his description 
of the way he had to break the news to his wife that he 
had bought a 26s. symphony. Perhaps the neatest 
revenge man has taken on woman for her part in the 
Eden disaster was the invention of the gramophone. 

Mr. Pettifer of Barry Dock, Glamorgan, wrote a 
charming essay on the ‘“‘ Columbia records of the 
Mozart Symphony in C, No. 34.” It was first played 
to him by a friend: 

“** Do you like symphonies ?’ he asked. . . . 

“Caution mixed with a certain amount of fear 
prompted the truthful reply: 

“* T don’t think I’ve ever heard one.’ 

“* You will like this,’ he said, ‘ although the first 
disc is missing. ...’ 

“TI was so affected by the beauty of this wonderful 
symphony that, determined to possess it, I gave up 
smoking for over four years to buy a gramophone, 
became a fibre enthusiast, and persuaded my friend 
to sell me the two records cheaply, and when the 
financial horizon is a little clearer I intend to buy 
the other disc to complete it.” 
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Mr. Ivor Ades wrote another charming essay of his 
first experience of real music when he was given a 
Decca portable gramophone at the age of ten, and 
found among a lot of dance records one record of 
Luigini’s Ballet Egyptien. 

How consistently a writer whose attitude towards 
life one dislikes will irritate one with every observation 
he makes! . 

Mr. Frank Smith, of Fursby Avenue, London, in 
a capital essay on first hearing Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony at Queen’s Hall, mentions reading in 
Barbellion “that he complained of a woman who 
knitted while Sir Henry Wood was conducting the 
Fifth Symphony, and said he thought such a woman 
would no doubt have knitted at the foot of the Cross.” 
This remark impressed Mr. Smith; but I find it typical 
of Barbellion’s to me detestable point of view about 
everything. Why should not a woman knit during 
the Fifth Symphony if she is sufficiently skilful to 
knit, as so many women can, without any mental 
attention to what she is doing? If Barbellion had 
been listening to the Fifth Symphony himself with the 
concentration he demanded from the knitter, he would 
not have noticed whether she was knitting or not. 

One essay which made a particularly personal appeal 
to myself was that of Mr. Callender of Glasgow on 
first hearing the Minuet in Don Giovanni. I agree 
with him about its peculiar beauty and I have always 
wondered why, so far as I am aware, no record has 
been made of it. And I like Mr. Sharpe: “I have 
owed much to Tchaikovsky’s Marche Slav. I did 
not hear it turned into a fox-trot, but used to play 
it on the Aeolian thirty-three years ago.” 

But I must not indulge in any more quotations from 
competition essays, for there was hardly one which 
did not have something of interest and, as I have said, 
the variety was extraordinary. I was glad to read in 
several of the accompanying letters that their authors 
have now realised what an extremely difficult thing 
it is to write intelligibly about music when one departs 
from purely technical criticism. 


Vibrato and Tremolo 

In addition to paying me as graceful a compliment 
as any writer could hope for, Madame Emma Eames 
in the course of her remarks about vibrato and tremolo 
last month threw a brilliant light on a question which 
readers of my Editorials probably think by now is an 
obsession of my own. 

“To the British—or rather English—ear,” wrote 
Madame Eames, “ the ideally beautiful sound is that 
which approaches as nearly as possible the flute or 
wood-wind. The ideal sound for other countries is 
based on the stringed instruments.” 

I take it that Madame Eames would on consideration 
substitute clarinet for wood-wind, because an instru- 
ment like the oboe surely possesses vibrato. I find 
I once wrote in a novel of mine called Vestal Fire : 
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“What the oboe does for an orchestra the American 
accent not used to excess can do for the sound of 
conversational chatter that one hears on arriving at 
a house where a party is in full progress. A whole 
orchestra of oboes would be as pungent as a roomful 
of American voices, but judiciously employed the 
instrument adds a relish which no other can provide. 
At the Villa Amabile this Sunday afternoon, although 
the composer had certainly used the oboe generously, 
the symphony of conversation had a refreshing absence 
of monotony for anybody accustomed to the gurgling 
clarinets of an English party or the welter of tenor 
brass instruments at an exclusively Italian gathering.” 


I am not sure of the extent to which the clarinet is 
used in the Continental military band, but in the 
English military band the clarinet is used in bulk 
presumably to smooth off the brass, and I have 
repeatedly observed in these pages that the sound of 
the violin is naturally antipathetic to the English ear. 
One or two critics have taken me to task for this 
contention, but their arguments have been so feeble 
and their choice of instances so obtuse that I have 
never bothered to reply to them. 

To discover why the English so greatly enjoy the 
smooth quality of sound emitted by the flute and 
clarinet would involve a careful investigation of 
climatic conditions and racial combinations, on which 
I shall not start in this editorial. The assertion has 
now been made, and it is up to those who disagree with 
such an assertion to controvert it. The same taste 
which enjoys the flute and clarinet naturally enjoys 
the organ, and although, as Madame de Lussan points 
out, the organ does possess “‘ an especially appealing 
stop called vox humana,” no lover of the organ is 
prepared to allow this stop anything more than the 
most occasional use. My own feeling is that the vox 
humana is not a vibrato but a tremolo, and I am 
inclined to think that the English enjoy a tremolo 
without realising that they enjoy it because their 
ears demand relief from excessive smoothness of 
sound. The popularity of the cinema organ, a 
performance on which is one long orgy of tremolo, 
bears this out, and it will have been noticed that a 
popular audience revels in the performance of a 
violinist who debases his instrument by an excessive 
use of quivering fingers, thus evoking a tremolo 
which utterly destroys the natural vibrato of the 
violin. 

Let me go away for a moment from singing or music 
and invite you to consider the average English 
speaking voice. The ideal voice from the English 
point of view is that of one of the B.B.C. announcers 
in Portland Place, and it is significant that the further 
one moves away from southern England the less that 
ideal voice is esteemed. A monotony of smoothness 
1s responsible for the loss of all concealed aspirates 
and the sound of the “rr,” although paradoxically 
It is a desire for smoothness which allows the southern 
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Englishman to inflict on us a non-existent ‘‘ r”’ when 
one word ends with a vowel sound and the next 
word begins with one. It is pathetic to hear from 
time to time some southern English voice apologising 
for a cold in the head, which its owner believes to 
be spoiling his utterance. He need not worry ; 
such a cold in the head merely adds an extra charm 
to the admired quality in his voice, which to 
any except’ southern English ears would suggest 
that the cold in the head was a_ permanent 
condition. This flat, smooth utterance is not too 
objectionable for the unemotional reading of the 
news, but when we find eighty per cent. of the B.B.C. 
actors incapable of imparting any sign of life to 
their voices the real cause of the failure of radio 
drama in England becomes apparent. Without 
tuning in to France or Italy, to Spain or Russia, for 
variety and vitality of speaking voices we can estimate 
its importance by listening in any evening to German 
plays or poetry-reading. I have no natural sympathy 
with the German language, but thanks to the quality 
of the German voice it has become far more agreeable 
to listen to as a mere sound than English, to which I 
will add Scandinavian. This, though less monotonous 
and lifeless than English, is still far behind German in 
those respects. 


At one time the voices of Englishwomen preserved 
to a large extent what the men had lost. Unfortunately 


the last thirty years have brought about a lamentable 
decline in the quality of the Englishwoman’s speaking 
voice, and in another twenty years it is likely to be far 
worse than it is now, if we may judge by the voices of 
the younger actresses. I regret to say that my sister 
Fay has done an inestimable amount of damage to 
the speaking voices of her younger contemporaries, 
who have all imitated either herself or earlier imitators 
of her without realising that unless they possess the 
natural vibrato, with which Fay is endowed, the 
result is disastrous. Most of the younger English 
actresses when heard over the wireless sound like 


toy foghorns. 


The criticism which may be directed against the 
English speaking voice may be directed even more 
fiercely against the English singing voice. I was not 
born soon enough to hear Sims Reeves in his prime, 
but it will have been noticed that Mr. Ben Davies, 
in classing Sims Reeves with the very greatest of 
singers, particularly mentions his vibrato. 


I quote from Groves : 


‘* His voice had become a pure high tenor of delicious 
quality, the tones vibrating and equal throughout, very 
skilfully managed, and displaying remarkably good 
taste . . . his greatest triumph was achieved at the 
Handel Festival in 1857 . . . when he gave *‘ The enemy 
said’ in Israel in Egypt with such remarkable power, 
fire, and volume of voice, breadth of style, and evenness 
of vocalisation, as completely electrified his hearers. 
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. .. Some critics, who only heard him in his last days, 
were inclined to question whether he had ever been 
great, but their doubts were without foundation. In 
the quarter of a century during which his voice was 
at its best, he sang on the orchestra with Jenny Lind, 
Clara Novello, Tietjens, Adelina Patti, and Christine 
Nilsson, and held his own with them all.”’ 


For what contemporary English singer could such a 
claim be advanced ? And let it be remembered that 
Sims Reeves was born at Woolwich in the very air 
of that Thames valley which perhaps is primarily 
responsible for all that people like myself find most 
odious in the English voice. 


It is, of course, open to defenders of conventional 
English singing to claim that such singing expresses 
a national characteristic, and that, whatever other 
nations may think of it, it is right for its own 
listeners. 


Yet I have noticed frequently with what pleasure 
an English audience responds to the vibrato of a 
singing or speaking voice. The success of a foreign 
singer is not always due, as English singers think, to 
disdain of prophets in their own countries, but to the 
ability of such foreign singers to give an English audience 
what it craves for, but will not exact, from its own 
singers out of respect for the selfconsciousness they 
share with the rest of the nation. What is the funda- 
mental characteristic of a bore ? His voice, his dead, 
monotonous voice. Very often the greatest bores 
are full of interesting information which we only shrink 
from enjoying because we cannot tolerate the voice 
that supplies it. It is not what a bore says, but the 
nasty way he says it. And it is not the English language 
which makes opera in English so unendurable, but the 
way English singers lose all life when they are singing 
in English. This was brought home to me by the 
H.M.V. album of Mozart’s Figaro, in which every 
English singer becomes a new creature by having to 
sing in Italian. You will notice the same freedom in 
the behaviour of English people when they are disguised 
for a fancy-dress ball. 


I shall hope to return to this topic and try to find 
out if we can discover in English music itself the same 
fear of vibrato, which after all is only another word for 
life itself. I may wind up for this month by observing 
that average wireless reproduction has plenty of 
tremolo but no vibrato, whereas the gramophone, 
particularly the best acoustic instruments like the 
All Range Expert, the Mark 10s, and the Cascade, 
possesses vibrato. 


The Brandenburg Concertos 


We have had to wait a long time for a recording 
of the six Brandenburg Concertos by a single body 
of instrumentalists and under a single conductor. I 
believe that in some form or another the whole six have 
been recorded, but the advantages of uniformity in the 
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case of works like this is too obvious to need stressing, 
I do not set myself up as a connoisseur of Bach’s music, 
and therefore if I say that the performance by the 
Busch Chamber Players conducted by Adolf Busch on 
fourteen Columbia discs in two albums seems to me at 
once much the most agreeable and much the best 
representative performance of these concertos, the 
value of such appreciation is merely the expression of 
a personal opinion. I was a little surprised to find that, 
whereas the trouble was taken to secure the original 
tone colour by the use of the viola de gamba in the 
6th Concerto, the piano, beautifully played by Rudolph 
Serkin, was used throughout instead of the harpsichord. 


It is impossible to doubt the genuine enthusiasm for 
Bach’s music which animates the contemporary musical 
taste which is represented by the Prom. devotees, and 
I can only account for it by the feeling of order which 
Bach’s music provides in a present world torn by 
uncertainties of every kind, national, mental, and 
moral, to which, with the shadow of war looming again, 
may be added physical. At the same time, I find this 
passion for Bach somewhat disquieting, because my per- 
sonal reaction to it is a reaction to music which suggests 
material well-being, and therefore I am always under the 
influence of supposing that the devotion to Bach’s 
music to-day denotes a definite distrust if not a com- 
plete abandonment of spirituality. The greatest thing 
to me in Bach’s music is his exploitation of an astound- 
ing technical accomplishment. 
pleasure that I used to derive from watching the 
perfection of Cinquevalli’s juggling with cannon-balls. 
It is the kind of music which offers a perfect background 
for the fashionable mathematical philosophy of the 
time. I call it fashionable because it has been exploited 
with extreme ability by men like Sir James Jeans and 
Sir Arthur Eddington, and although neither of them 
has provided the popular mind with anything better 
than an illusion of knowledge they have at least suc- 
ceeded in doing for philosophy what the daily papers 
have done for politics and crime. 

But there is another supreme exponent of order whose 
inspiration is never at the mercy of his technique, and 
that is Palestrina. I must confess that if I could hear 
the Queen’s Hall audience shouting itself hoarse for 
polyphony, I should feel a much more exhilarating 
optimism about the immediate spiritual future of 
civilised men than I feel at the moment. 


I should be glad to hear from some well-informed 
correspondent what the reaction to Bach is in contem- 
porary Russia. I have, by the way, to make an apology 
to readers for giving currency to the statement that 
Rachmaninoff has been banned by the U.S.S.R. 
A correspondent, whose letter I have unfortunately 
mislaid, has made it clear to me that this is but one 
more canard. 

I have been so much impressed by the quality of 
the essays in the Schubert Quintet competition that | 
think I will call upon our readers to contribute their 


I derive from it thef 
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interpretations of the state of mind which has made 
that outrageous old joke “‘ better Offenbach than Bach 
often ” so meaningless at the present moment. We will 
present the two albums of the Columbia Brandenburg 
Concertos to the reader who sends me at Suidheachan, 
Isle of Barra, Outer Hebrides, by March 10th, the best 
essay, not exceeding eight hundred words, on what the 
music of Bach gives him which other music does not 
give. If the winner should already be the possessor 
of these splendid albums, he will be at liberty to choose 
other records of Bach to the same value. 


Mr. Wilson’s essay which we print on another page 
gives such an excellent piece of impressionistic criticism 
of Brahms’s B flat Concerto, which has now been 
recorded by the B.B.C. orchestra under Adrian Boult, 
with Schnabel as soloist, on six red H.M.V. discs, that 
I do not propose for the moment to add anything to it 
beyond saying that it is a really superb piece of recording, 
to which my three big acoustical instruments do full 
justice. 

Next month I shall deal with the remarkable Dido 
and Aeneas records published by Decca, and with the 
Columbia recording of Gluck’s Orpheus. It is not often 
one gets such a chance of a critical comparison. The 
only other record I shall mention this month is a ten- 
inch Parlophone-Odeon of Richard Tauber singing 
most exquisitely four of Schumann’s Dichterliebe. I do 


) beg the powers that be to persuade Richard Tauber into 


singing the whole cycle, and to provide us with one of 
those admirable accompanying booklets such as H.M.V. 


RUSSIAN 
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published for the Schubert cycles of Winterreise and 
Der Schine Miillerin. 


I have been listening in a good deal lately on my 
H.M.V. portable wireless, which has been giving really 
marvellous reception, and I have been struck by the 
extraordinary popularity in Germany of wood-wind 
quintets, sextets, and septets, and thinking to myself 
what a peculiarly dull musical combination they provide. 
Lack of vibrato ! 

For prompt recording I put forward as one suggestion 
Dvorak’s lovely Piano Concerto in G, which would 
surely be the very thing to show off Schnabel, and that 
delicious short Pianoforte Quartet by Arnold Bax, 
which I imagine could be got on two sides of a twelve- 
inch disc. It is an entrancing piece of music. 

A great number of letters have reached me on the 
subject of cheaper records of good music. One has 
only to read through essays like those in the Schubert 
Quintet competition to realise what a public could be 
reached with cheap reprints of the musical classics. 
If I do not answer personally all these letters, | hope 
my kind correspondents will forgive me. I am working 
at present incessantly, and the time taken in answering 
correspondence simply cannot be found. However, 
I hope to finish the novel I am writing by the end of 
this month and shall then return to a less feverish 
rate of production which will allow leisure to put my 
gramophone records in some order, opportunity to 
play them over, and time in which to write about them. 

Compton MACKENZIE. 


MUSIC-t 


by RICHARD HOLT 
(Continued from page 270, December 1935 issue) 


URING the reigns of Elizabeth (1741-61) and Catherine the 

Great (1762-96) the Russian musical world was ruled by 
Italians, and a whole host of Italian operas, some imitation 
Russian, were reproduced by Italian composers such as Galuppi, 
Paiesello, Cimarosa and others. Elizabeth was ‘“‘an inde- 
fatigable and unabashed voluptuary ” who lived in a con- 
tinuous whirl of excitement, but she was passionately fond of 
the theatre and music: the country during her reign was a 
comparative paradise so far as the regime of the boeotian and 
malignant Anne was concerned. Nevertheless, Araja made 
an attempt to create a Russian opera, Cephalus and Procris, 
and Catherine herself wrote the text of five Russian operas in 
the effort to encourage native art. Subsequent composers 
like Fomin (with Aniouta, 1772, the first opera by a Russian 
composer) and the Italian Cavos, who wrote several operas 
on Russian subjects, drew nearer to a genuine Russian art. 
Then came Verstovsky, already mentioned, and a few other 
gifted men, till in 1804, during the reign of Alexander I, was 
born the Father of Russian Music, Michael Glinka. This 
brings us to the nineteenth century, which resolved itself into 
4 struggle of gradually increasing intensity against autocracy 
by the progressive and liberal elements of Russia, culminating 
in 1917 in the dramatic and in some ways tragic downfall of 
Tsardom after nearly six hundred years of monarchy. 


Now just a few words about the character of Russian life 


in the last century, which saw the birth of all the famous 
Russian composers. The victory over Napoleon in 1812, 
celebrated in Tchaikovsky’s Overture, which is magnificently 
played and recorded by the Philadelphia Orchestra on 
DB1663-4, gave a tremendous fillip to the national con- 
sciousness and turned the public mind in search of artistic 
works which should express the true character of Russian 
people. Italian and French influence had long predominated. 
Hence the great success of Glinka’s opera in 1836. 

The chief classes in Russia during the nineteenth century 
were the landowners, the peasantry, and the chinovniki or 
bureaucracy. Also there slowly developed after an abortive 
revolt in 1825, which was drastically punished by the martinet 
Tsar, Nicholas I, a revolutionary class, with which were 
allied many of the finest literary minds. The landowners, 
who were also serf-owners up to 1861 (emancipation of serfdom), 
resided on their remote country estates, superintending (or 
paying agents to superintend) their estates in a semi- 
patriarchal style. The peasants toiled to wring a meagre 
existence from the earth, and in the big cities life went lazily 
on with the chinovniks creating endless reels of red tape. 
There were also the Europeanised aristocracy in Petersburg 
and the representatives, in all the provincial towns, of the 
much maligned bourgeoisie. This skeleton picture of the 
times cannot convey much, but it will, perhaps, indicate 
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roughly the conditions in which the great Russian composers 
were born. Like veritable Pleiades there were born in a 
short space of years the following composers: Rubinstein, 
1829; Borodine, 1834; Cui, 1835; Balakireff, 1836 ; Mous- 
sorgsky, 1839 ; Tchaikovsky, 1840 ; Rimsky-Korsakov, 1844; 
and others less important. 

Let us now turn to Dargomijzsky (1813-69), who succeeded 
Glinka. No records exist of his first opera, Esmeralda (1855), 
but of the delightful Roussalka several fine records exist : 
Miller’s Aria, H.M.V. DB1530 (Chaliapine, the music flows 
along irresistibly in a kind of musica parlante) ; Scene between 
the Mad Miller and the Prince, DB1531 (Chaliapine and 
Pozemkovsky, a magnificent record); Unwillingly to these 
sad shores, DB893 (by the great Russian tenor, Sobinoff, at 
whose funeral last year all Moscow turned out 
in sympathy); Olga’s Air, EK96 (N. Vechor). 

Another fine Dargomijzsky record is Chaliapine’s /j \ 
Old Corporal, DB1342, and the jolly Vanka- 

Tanka and Darling Girl, EK106 (Sadoven y/ 
and Kaidanov and Sadoven) ; Dargomijzsky, by 

making dramatic truth the chief aim, was the 

precursor of Moussorgsky. , 

Balakirev is the next figure to examine. He 

was the doyen of the Mighty Five (the others 
being Cui, Moussorgsky, Borodine and Rimsky- 
Korsakov) and a pioneer figure in Russian 
instrumental music. Two superb Balakirev 
recordings are available, the fine Symphonic 
Poem Russia, an epitome of historic Muscovy, 
Col. DB1236-7 (10-inch), Harty and London 
Philharmonic Orchestra (almost the finest 
orchestral recording yet made), and Thamar, 
H.M.V. DB4801-2, a powerful and picturesque 
piece of programme music, the basis of the 
Russian ballet Thamar (also a brilliant record- 
ing). The other Balakirev recording is the 
execrably difficult piano work IJslamey, an 
oriental fantasy. Balakirev’s magnificent Third 
Symphony should be recorded, but Balakirev 
enthusiasts are silent; perhaps non-existent ! 
Balakirev was a genius and master of the 
orchestra. 

I have dealt with the Borodine operatic records 
but it will be an appropriate place here to mention the others. 
His B minor Symphony is fittingly played and recorded on 
DB1554-6 (Coates and London Symphony Orchestra) ; it is 
a work of vivid historical descriptive power and inspiration ; 
the beautiful Quartet in D is on DB2150-3 (Pro Arte) and the 
Symphonic Poem, In the Steppes of Central Asia, a work 
which expresses the very soul of Russia, is on H.M.V. D1885 
(Coates and London Symphony Orchestra) and Col. L2219 
(there is little to choose between the two). The exquisite 
Nocturne movement of the quartet is done separately by the 
Léner Quartet on Col. LX 169. 

Borodine’s First Symphony in E flat is, in my opinion, quite 
as fine as, if not superior to, the Second. If Beecham would only 
record this and the Balakirev! He will if five hundred 
people write to him after reading this article. But will they? 
We now come to Moussorgsky, whom some deem the greatest 
of Russian composers. First, the records from Boris 
Godounov* (I give only the best, though the enthusiast will get 
all available): Coronation Scene, DB900; Clock Scene and 
Monologue, DB1532 (Chaliapine, his great record and prob- 
ably the most dramatic record ever made); Farewell and 
Death of Boris, DB934 ; Varlaam’s Song, DA891 (Chaliapine, 
superb), also the same (Kaidanov, EK93, v.g.). The Fountain 
Scene is very finely rendered on a 10-inch record, EK94 
(Sadoven and Nagachevsky). Two early Columbias give by 
no means a bad idea of the Opening Scene and the Polonaise 
9589-90 (they will give great pleasure to the Boris enthusiast), 
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while an Italian Columbia record, D14724, has the Revolution. 
ary and the Pilgrims’ Choruses. Moussorgsky’s second opera, 
Khovantchina, previously mentioned, is represented as follows; 
Prelude, Act 4, H.M.V. D1427 (Philadelphia Orchestra), this 
is very good, also the fine performance of the Persian Dances 
on D1855 (Coates and London Symphony Orchestra). The 
introduction to Khovantchina is on Col. 9908 (Harty and Hallé 
Orchestra, very fine). Nothing else has been recorded. As 
to Moussorgsky’s orchestral works, the exhilarating Gopak 
is brilliantly done on D1934 with a brilliant Rimsky-Korsakoy 
coupling. The fine suite Pictures at an Exhibition, orches. 
trated by Ravel at Koussevitzky’s request and composed to 
commemorate Moussorgsky’s friend Hartmann the painter, 
is brilliantly performed on DB1890—-3 (Koussevitzky and 
Boston Orchestra). The exciting Night on the 
Bare Mountain was issued recently on Col. 
LX384 (Colonne Orchestra) and it is outstand. 
ing in quality. There remain the songs, and it 
is welcome news that fourteen of the greatest 
have been recorded in a Parlophone Society 
Album by Vladimir Rosing, Moussorgsky’s 
greatest interpreter (in song): they are superb 
records, each song being a masterpiece. Other 
Moussorgsky song records are: Song of the Flea, 
Parlo. E11240* (the best, with its ironic tang); 
Kaidanov, H.M.V. EK93 (good); Zaparojetz 
on Col. L1991 (which is feeble); Lawrence 
Tibbett, DB1945 (in English, v.g. but too 
leisurely); and Schlusnus, Decca - Polydor 
CA8185, which suggests a “flea in slow 
motion.” Chaliapine’s Trepak, H.M.V. DB151l, 
is good but not as subtle as Rosing’s (Moussorg- 
sky album), and, moreover, suffers from an 
outrageous cut. Oda Slobodskaya, H.M.V. 
EK113, gives a lovely rendering of the Reverie 
of Parassia (Fair of Sorotchinsk). This ends 
the Moussorgsky records. 

Just a word more about the history of the 
last century in Russia as it formed the back- 
ground of Russian music in its entirety as we 
know it to-day. The Tsarist chain from 
Catharine II (The Great) ran as follows: Paul 
(1796-1801), who degenerated into a crazy 
despot—Jannings gave a masterly portrait of him in The 
Patriot; Alexander I (1801-25), who bade fair, under 
liberal influences, to develop: into an enlightened monarch. 
He created the famous Holy Alliance (1815), a precursor 
of the League of Nations. Alexander, however, became 
disillusioned by events and lost faith in progressive ideas. 
He died in 1825 just as the December revolt, already 
referred to, came to a head: it was a movement of young 
officers who had become imbued with liberal principles 
on returning with the Russian armies from the west in 
the Napoleonic wars of 1812. It was drastically crushed 
by Nicolas I (1825-55), a military martinet of the first order, 
who ruled with Draconian severity for thirty years. 
Alexander IT (1855-81) followed : he was, perhaps, the most 
enlightened Tsar and in his reign the famous Hmancipation 
of the Serfs took place. He was brutally assassinated in the 
street in 1881. Alexander III (1881-94) was his successor: 
a man of blindly conservative instincts and no vision. In 
1894 came the weak and vacillating Nicolas II, fated to suffer 
the most tragic end of any Tsar. 

During all this time the spirit of opposition to an unseeing 
autocracy had, little by little, gathered momentum : the 
peasantry, ‘‘compelled to sit on their cats’ plots, whilst 
enormous tracts of land lay waste around them,” remained 
stoical and poverty-stricken: the land-owning class, the 
pomieschiki, led a quiet, often lazy life in their “‘ gentle-folks’ 
nests,” as Turgeniev calls them, scattered about the vast 
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steppelands. Many were absentees, whose agents defrauded 
both them and the peasants who worked for them. Prior 
to the Emancipation their incomes had been more or less 
automatic : afterwards they were precarious as the peasants 
could move away. In the towns the bureaucracy or chinovniki 
erystallised into a separate world of their own. 

But whatever happened in the social sphere, the national 
music, literature and painting matured rapidly. In 1861 
Anton Rubinstein founded the Petersburg Conservatoire of 
Music and in 1862 the Moscow Conservatoire was opened with 
his brother Nicolas at its head. Instrumental music, apart 
from operatic, had, in the early part of the century, received 
its first stimulus through the visits of foreign virtuosi, but the 
latter could not, of course, make Russia musically self- 
sufficient and the Russian professional musician arrived 
eventually through the work of the two institutions named. 
Arivalry grew up between these two establishments, Moscow 
paradoxically standing for an eclectic policy, Rubinstein and 
Tchaikovsky, and later Rachmaninoff, being leading spirits, 
while Petersburg, incongruously through the self-styled 
Band of Five (Balakirev, Cui, Borodine, Moussorgsky and 
Rimsky-Korsakov) pursued a course of purely nationalistic 
tendencies. Rimsky-Korsakov, however, later on recognised 
the futility of self-taught inspiration as a sole basis for musical 
composition and undertook a course of strict technical 
discipline. 

Rubinstein (1829-94) as a composer has never received 
justice ; to-day his music sounds as remote as the pterodactyl, 
but that is due to ignorance. His masterpiece, The Demon, 
was the most popular opera in pre-war Russia after 
Tchaikovsky’s Onegin and it contains a lot of great music 
(as, for instance, in Chaliapine’s superb record H.M.V. DB611 
and EK52—Sibiriakoff). He composed other fine music such 
as the D minor Concerto, etc. His best songs are beautiful 
(Night, Parlo. E10901—Seinemeyer—a magnificent record, 
and Tauber, Parlo. RO20253). Unfortunately, the fine 
Ocean Symphony is forgotten. As I write I hear Mark 
Hambourg has recorded two Rubinstein pieces. Rubinstein 
was one of the giants of the history of the piano, while his 
brother was practically his equal. 


Tchaikovsky (1840-93) is, generally speaking, still con- 
sidered one of the greatest composers the world has known : 
his modern detractors forget a significant thing when they 
overlook the fact that his music has lasted over half a century, 
and as time is recognised as the criterion of merit, music which 
is still played all over the world must be good music. 
Tchaikovsky left masterpieces in all the chief forms of music : 
opera, symphony, symphonic poem, concerto, chamber 
music, church music, pianoforte music and song, in which 
respect only Beethoven and Mozart are his rivals. In the 
words of Mme. von Meck, his patroness, his music “carries 
us away to that world of ideal feelings, aspirations and desires 
which cannot be satisfied in life.’ Tchaikovsky is often 
accused of undue morbidity, gloom and unrestrained self- 
revelation: such statements are uncomprehending, but in 
any case they are grossly lop-sided as they disregard the 
great amount of music he wrote, which delights by its sheer 
geniality and exquisite craft, such as the Casse-Noisette. For 
pure, warm-hearted sympathy and lyrical beauty, to say 
nothing of rare dramatic skill in symphonic music, Tchaikovsky 
has few compeers. His best records are: Third Symphony, 
a brilliant and delightful work, H.M.V. DB1702-5, Coates and 
London Symphony Orchestra; Fourth Symphony, best 
performance and v.g. recording, Mengelberg and Amsterdam 
Orchestra, Col. L2366—70 (a fine recording but undistinguished 
rendering by Philadelphia Orchestra is on H.M.V. DB1793-7) ; 
Fifth Symphony, magnificent performance but unpardonable 
cuts in last movement, Mengelberg, Col. L2176—82 (the best 
all-round version and grand recording is H.M.V. DB2548-53, 
practically uncut); Sixth Symphony (Pathetic), H.M.V. 
DB1923-7, Koussevitsky and Boston Orchestra, a noble 
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performance ; Romeo and Juliet, Amsterdam Orchestra, 
Col. LX55-—6, fine version of this masterpiece, “so beautiful 
in substance, so true and poignant, so exquisitely human ”’ 
(Ernest Newman) ; Francesca da Rimini, H.M.V. D1929-—30, 
another great work, well played and splendidly recorded, 
London Symphony Orchestra and Coates ; Hamlet, London 
Symphony Orchestra and Coates, a fine work, now withdrawn 
from Connoisseurs’ Catalogue (the Second Quartet, Op. 22, 
by the Budapest Quartet, has also been withdrawn, why it is 
impossible to say) ; Piano Concerto in B minor, an excellent 
performance and brilliant recording, H.M.V. DB1731-4, 
Rubinstein ; Violin Concerto, Elman, H.M.V. DD1405-8, 
a superb achievement ; 1812 Overture, H.M.V. DB1663-4, 
Philadelphia Orchestra, one of the most exciting recordings, 
superb playing, also Decca-Polydor CA1819-20, Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra and Kitschin, with Cossack Choir, 
v.g. (thrilling ending) ; Ballet music ; Sleeping Beauty, H.M.V. 
D1718-9 ; Swan Lake, H.M.V. DB C2619—20 ; Casse- Noisette, 
H.M.V. DB2540-2; all three sets excellent. Operatic : 
Eugene Onegin—Kaktin, Prince Gremin’s aria, H.M.V. 
EL1002 ; (Aria from Mazeppa on reverse, Kaktin, very fine 
record); Polonaise, DB1760, v.g.; Waltz, C1281; I love you, 
Olga and Lenski’s aria, Sobinoff, H.M.V. DB889 (a beautiful 
record and souvenir of the Russian Caruso, who died in 
Moscow last year); Pique Dame— Forgive, forgive and What 
is our life, Rogachevsky, Col. LF114; Prince Yeletsky’s aria, 
Kaktin, H.M.V. EV15; Forgive and Duet (Lisa and Paulina), 
H.M.V. EK45; Selection, Parlo. E10675, Dajos Bela Orchestra ; 
these are the outstanding Tchaikovsky records. 


Rimsky-Korsakov (1844-1908) excelled in depicting the 
folk tale, the fantastic and the spectacle of nature ; he evolved 
an orchestration wonderfully subtle and graphic, whereby 
he created several masterly operatic delineations of the 
legendary and fabulous ; he was much more of an objective 
painter than an introspective poet ; had he been more sub- 
jective he would have been amongst the greatest. Neverthe- 
less, his music, at its best, is magical and enchanting. His 
best records are: Scheherazade, Philadelphia Orchestra, 
H.M.V. DB2522-7; the fine Antar Symphony, H.M.V. 
DB4887-9, Soc. des Concerts du Consv. Orch., both 
magnificent recording and superb playing; Capriccio 
Espagnole, Decca-Polydor CA8095-6, Lamoureux Orchestra, 
v.g.; Russian Easter Festival Overture, Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, H.M.V. DB1676—7, two great records; May Night 
Overture, a lovely work, full of romance and the spirit of folk- 
lore, D1744, London Symphony Orchestra, Coates; Intro- 
duction and Bridal Cortége, H.M.V. D1745, London Symphony 
Orchestra and Coates, a splendid record from Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s satirical masterpiece, Cog d’Or; Sadko’s aria, 
Pozemkovsky, H.M.V. EK95, Martha’s air from T'sar’s 
Bride (reverse); Hindu Song (Sadko), H.M.V. EK94, the 
best version, Gigli’s, in French, is inappropriate ; Song of 
Viking Guest, Chaliapine, H.M.V. DB1104, v. fine; Song 
of Venetian Guest, Lukin, H.M.V. EK96; Doubinushka 
(orchestral), London Symphony Orchestra and Coates, H.M.V. 
DB1683 ; Storm Music (Ivan the Terrible), H.M.V. DB1698, 
Coates and London Symphony Orchestra, v. fine ; Dance 
of Tumblers, H.M.V. DB1698, Coates and London Symphony 
Orchestra ; Sleep, my beauty and Joyous day departs, Sobinoff, 
DB890, pre-electric, but lovely singing and music; Mlada: 
Cortége des Nobles, H.M.V. DB1934, brilliant record ; Flight 
of the Bumble Bee, Orchestra, D1284, Chicago Orchestra, 
Violin—Menuhin, DA1280. Songs: The Prophet, Chaliapine, - 
H.M.V. DB1103; Rose and the Nightingale, Schipa, DA1323. 


Mention should be made of Liadov (1855-1914), a miniaturist 
who excelled in picturesque illustration of the Russian folk- 
tale (Hight Russian Folk-Songs, DB2443 and DAI1415, 
Philadelphia Orchestra, v.g.), also on D1811—2, Coates and 
London Symphony Orchestra, also v.g., but former is best 
recording ; Musical Snuff Box, a piano piece, is a stock 
encore by Moriz Rosenthal and is exquisitely played by him 
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with a Liadov Prelude on Parlo. E11145 (with Reflets dans 
Veau, Debussy, on reverse), this makes a fascinating record ; 
Liadov’s Kikimora, a little masterpiece, is unaccountably 
withdrawn. César Cui (1835-1918) was a general and 
authority on fortifications, also a critic and composer ; little 
is recorded of him and his most important works, operas, are 
practically unknown: some of his piano work is interesting 
and some of his songs are beautiful. There are recordings of 
two of the best; Rosing sings, exquisitely, the Romance on 
Parlo. E11247 and Povla Frijsh the Fountain, a gem, on 
H.M.V. DB1923 (one of the greatest vocal records ever 
made). 

Rachmaninoff (b.1873) carried on the Tchaikovsky 
tradition, but displays a different personality. His music has 
an exile-like spirit about it, a haunting echo of the past, 
a searching after ideal beauty: it is a lament for the living. 
In contrast to such idealism is a Cossack-like fire and vivacity. 
Referring to modernist attacks on him, Sabaneyeff, a great 
writer on music, says: “If we recall the attacks of these little 
‘ pug-dogs’ on the great elephant Rachmaninoff, a sense of 
the ludicrous rather than exasperation overtakes us... . 
Lyric pathos and profound sincerity, the scarecrows of 
musical snobs of our times, reign supreme in his art. 
Rachmaninoff is a great master and we know that mastery is 
eternal.”” The best records are: Second Concerto, with 
Rachmaninoff, H.M.V. DB1333-7, Philadelphia Orchestra, 
a gramophone classic; Third Concerto, Horowitz, H.M.V. 
DB1486-90, Coates and London Symphony Orchestra, not 
the ideal version, but quite good and essential to all who like 
this superb work ; the eloquent and poetic Symphony in E 
minor is fervently played and grandly recorded on H.M.V. 
DB2487-—92, Ormandy and Minneapolis Orchestra. Ormandy’s 
gramophone work stands on the highest level of artistic 
achievement ; Isle of the Dead, perhaps his instrumental 
masterpiece, H.M.V. D2011-3, Philadelphia Orchestra and 
Rachmaninoff, a great set; Vocalise, last side; Paganini 
Variations for Piano and Orchestra, Rachmaninoff at the 
piano, H.M.V. DB2426—8, a clever and dazzling work with 
some lovely glowing pages. Rachmaninoff’s two greatest 
works are The Bells and the Evening Mass; one 10-inch disc 
represents the latter, B3763. The songs are represented by 
Georgian Song, McCormack, DA457 (one of the greatest songs); 
Do not depart (in English), Rosing, Parlo. E11251; Lilacs, 
Slobodskaya, EK113; Christ is Risen, Yourenieff, H.M.V. 
EK136. Rachmaninoff plays his highly original Etude Tableau 
on H.M.V. DA827. 


(b. 1865) is a composer of unadventurous 
He is a master of orchestration, excelling in 
clearness of detail and tone-colour. His music is Russian in 
shape and feeling and he has a gift for poetic melody. His 
symphonies (eight) deserve more attention than they get. 
His Violin Concerto, H.M.V. DB2196-8, is a masterpiece and 
is magnificently played by Heifetz with the London Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. Glazounov is a master of the ballet 
form. The Seasons, Col. LX16-8 and 29-30, is a masterly 
work, brilliantly recorded, and is one of the best sets in the 
gramophone repertory. Other fine Glazounov records are : 
Scénes de Ballet, H.M.V. C1752—4, of which 1754, Waltz and 
Polonaise, is outstanding; Ruses d’Amour, DB1586, a very 
captivating record; the charming and poetic Valse de 
Concert, H.M.V. D1492, San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, 
and Study in C (piano), H.M.V. DB2645, by that prodigious 
pianist, Simon Barer. Stravinsky (b. 1882) and Prokofiev 
come next. Stravinsky’s ballet music is, rightly or wrongly, 
considered his best. The Rite of Spring I have dealt with ; 
Petroushka, his masterpiece, which displays his savage irony, 
his vivid sense of stark rhythm and gift of savage colour, is 
complete on H.M.V. D1521—4, Coates and London Symphony 
Orchestra, a realistic performance and recording, which 
gives one the full thrill of the ballet, and D2094—6, Swite from 
same, incomplete but excellent; The Fire Bird is on Col. 


Glazounov 
tendencies. 
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L2279-82, Paris Orchestra with Stravinsky ; the shimmering, 
phosphorescent tints of his orchestra are in full evidence jn 
this fine music, recording is not the latest but quite good; 
Fireworks, an early work, remarkable for its coruscating 
orchestration, is on Parlo R20109, Colonne Orchestra; 
Soldier’s Tale, a quaint and ironic work, is on Col. LX197-9; 
Capriccio for Piano and Orchestra, one of the many new 
styles essayed by Stravinsky in recent years, is well played 
on Col. LX116-8 ; a work I find very attractive, grotesque 
and quaint, like some chimerical oddity, is the Octet for Wind 
Instruments, Col. LX308-9, remarkably recorded and played; 
Les Noces (The Wedding), Col. 326-8, is fascinating in its 
note of realism, the mouzjhik (primitive type of peasant) 
being vividly portrayed ; the only flaw on a fine performance 
is that the words are in English, a mistake ; Pastorale, on 
Col. LB15, is attractive ; another little work, which makes a 
strong appeal, is Duo Concertante, Dushkin and Stravinsky, 
Col. LB12-3; Gigue on LX290 is exhilarating ; Symphony 
of Psalms, Col. LX147-—9, another chameleon feat of Stravinsky, 
which must be heard to decide whether you like it. This 
is finely done. 


Prokofiev (b. 1891), who opposed the “jest in music to the 
sacerdotalism of Scriabin,’ is well recorded. Best records: 
Symphonie Classique, D1857—8, an inimitable imitation of 
Haydn magnificently rendered by the Boston Orchestra; 
Third Piano Concerto, DB1725—7, Prokofiev and London 
Symphony Orchestra, a lively, frolicsome and sparkling work, 
in which Prokofiev plays the réle of skomoroki (Russian 
jester of the Middle Ages); the piano plays a bizarre rélo of 
percussive and rhythmic jugglery, lyrical passages intervene 
at intervals ; on Col. LX433-—5 is the daring and eccentric 
Violin Concerto, a highly original work which Szigeti plays 
brilliantly with Beecham and the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra ; of the ballet music, Pas d’Acier is a shattering 
affair, in which the mechanical is protagonist ; on Decca-Polydor 
CA8188-9 the Lamoureux Orchestra brilliantly renders 
Shoot (The Jester), ballet music; this is witty and ironic, and 
dynamic into the bargain ; Scherzo and March (Love of the 
Three Oranges), H.M.V. D1858, Boston Orchestra ; last side— 
Classical Symphony, also six scenes from this opera on Parlo. 
E11233-4, v.g. 


Scriabin (1872-1915) sought to make music a handmaiden 
of theosophy : to him art was a means to salvation and at the 
time of his death he was engaged on a colossal work called the 
Mystery in which the audience was to become a congregation. 
Two of his masterpieces, Poem of Ecstasy and Poem of Fire 
(Prometheus), are well played and recorded on H.M.V. DB1706- 
7 and 1708-9. The Divine Poem is, unfortunately, not 
recoraed. Apart from Scriabin’s preoccupation with ssthetic 
and philosophic theory, he also composed much fine music 
before he embodied his theories in his music, but there is 
practically nothing recorded ; Brailovsky, however, has done 
the strangely beautiful Prelude, Op. 11, No. 10, and the heroic 
Study, Op. 8, No. 12. Scriabin was an undoubted genius and 
his music suffers from the lack of opportunity to study it. 
It is a far ery from his high-strung muse to Soviet Russia and 
its artists and composers fully equipped with ideological 
outfit. Pure proletarian music, however, proved an abortive 
experiment and so little to the liking of the proletariat itself 
that insistence on the exploitation of this vein petered out. 
However, such composers as Shostakoivitch, with his Symphony 
in F minor on H.M.V. DB2203-7, a distinguished work, and 
Shaporin with his Symphony in C minor, unrecorded, propa- 
gandist though it is, show that Soviet Russia will produce 
fine music so long as individual genius rather than mass- 
suggestion is the driving power. Shostakoivitch’s opera 
the Lady Macbeth of the Minsk District is, from all accounts, 
a masterpiece. 


And at this point my survey, necessarily incomplete, of 
Russia’s music and its history must come to an end. 
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VERDI AT ZURICH 


by DESMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR 


N a recent journey through Switzerland my eye was 

caught by the newspaper announcement of a new produc- 
tion of Simone Boccanegra at the Zurich Stadttheater. Anyone 
who knows the score of this most unjustly neglected work of 
Verdi will understand how irresistible was the temptation to 
break my journey and hear the opera—doubly irresistible to 
one who had seen several memorable performances in Vienna 
in 1930. About that time the opera enjoyed some popularity 
in Franz Werfel’s new German version, which, however, seems 
to have held the stage less firmly than his celebrated rehabilita- 
tion of La Forza del Destino. But in spite of many glorious 
moments in La Forza, the musician will find the score of 
Boccanegra richer and more varied, and can only account for 
its relative unpopularity by the extreme obscurity of its plot. 
The opera was completely revised in the mature period between 
Aida and Otello—how completely is indicated by Mr. Toye in his 
Verdi—and one result is that as it now stands it shows a greater 
unity of style than anything else of Verdi’s before Otello, 
La Traviata and Aida not excepted. The score is astonishingly 
free from commonplace or bombast, the flow of impassioned 
. melody is as vital as ever, and the orchestration (above all, in 
the impressionistic prelude to the first act) wonderfully rich, 
delicate and ‘‘ atmospheric.”’ A production at the Metropolitan, 
New York, with Rethberg, Martinelli, Tibbett and Pinza in 
the cast, was very successful, but the opera seems never to have 
been given at Covent Garden, though we have had recent 
revivals (more or less inadequately staged and cast) of La 
Forza, Ballo in Maschera and Don Carlo—all inferior as a 
whole in spite of many fine pages. 


The pleasure I anticipated at Zurich can therefore be 
imagined. But it was nothing in comparison with the pleasure 
I actually experienced. The difference is a measure of the 
quality of the performance. An experienced opera-goer learns 
to expect little even when famous names are in the cast : how 
many renowned prima donnas fall short of their reputations, 
even sometimes of their gramophone records! At Zurich I 
hoped for intelligent production, a good orchestra and com- 
petent singing (in the German style). The first. two elements 
were unquestionably there, but the prologue had not proceeded 
far when it became also evident, first, that the general level of 
the singing was extremely high; secondly, that in Marko 
Rothmiiller the company possessed a Boccanegra of very rare 
quality indeed. His great scenes in the first act (Boccanegra’s 
recognition of his daughter, his impassioned appeal to the 
Senate) revealed beyond all doubt a superb Italianate baritone 
perfectly placed and used with an artistry far ahead of most 
contemporary Italians. A new singer who tempts one to the 
use of the word “ great” is a rare excitement, and eager 
enquiry in the foyer elicited some interesting information. 
Rothmiiller is young, barely thirty, was singing for the first 
time at Zurich after two years at Zagreb. His musicianship 
was partly explained when I learnt that he had studied compo- 
sition for some years with Alban Berg. An unusual singer ! 


All this confirmed my long-held conviction that an intelligent 
impresario with the courage of his ears could easily collect 
a fine company if he would only take the trouble to make the 
round of the small as well as the great opera-houses. Alas! 
even Zurich is off their map (let alone Zagreb !) ; they follow 
one another like sheep, and we shall have to wait for Rothmiiller 
until he reaches us, with a reputation and a commensurate 
fee, by way of Vienna or Berlin ; perhaps even by way of New 


York, like Mme. Kirsten Flagstad, who had been singing in 
Scandinavia for years when Mr. Gatti-Casazza discovered her 
for the Metropolitan. Her Wagnerian triumphs there are 
without parallel since the days of Ternina, Gadski and Lilli 
Lehmann ; and this year Covent Garden is to hear her Isolde 
and Briinnhilde. But why must we wait for America? Can 
none of our impresarios afford a ticket to Oslo? 


Zurich must possess the manager of our dreams: not only 
is his company rich in fresh voices of great beauty and only 
occasional inexperience (the soprano Julia Moor and Peter 
Baxevanos, a twenty-seven-year-old Greek tenor, were also 
admirable in Boccanegra), but his prospectus for the coming 
season would arouse eager anticipation among musicians any- 
where. Besides the standard classics of Wagner, Puccini, 
Beethoven and Mozart (Don Giovanni and Cosi), productions 
are announced of Oberon, Eugen Onegin, Fra Diavolo, Hansel 
und Gretel, Iphigénie en Tauride, Tote Augen (D’Albert), Die 
Schweigsame Frau (Strauss), Mona Lisa (Schillings), Gianni 
Schicchi (Puccini), The Love of the Three Oranges (Prokofiev), 
Mathis der Maler (Hindemith), Djamileh (Bizet), Der Giinstling 
(Wagner-Regeny), and Kleider machen Leute (Zemlinsky). 
What taste is shown by this eclectic list, the last two titles on 
which are completely unfamiliar here! Where else, I wonder, 
can Hindemith’s new opera be heard, whose ‘‘ symphony ” 
based on the same subject (and presumably on the same 
musical material) made so profound an impression recently in 
London? Certainly not in Germany. Frankfurt a week later 
had nothing to offer but brand-new productions of Der 
Wildschiitz and Marta! Operettas and ballets are also given 
at the Zurich theatre ; the list of ballets is short but admirable : 
Beethoven’s Prometheus, De Falla’s Three-cornered Hat, 
Slavensky’s Balkan, Strauss’s Couperin-Suite, Josephlegende 
and Till Eulenspiegel, and Stravinsky’s Petrushka. I do not 
know whether Nijinsky’s American choreography or a new 
version is to be used for Till, but is not this the first European 
dancing of music which has always seemed to offer ideal 
material for ballet? 


I had no time to enquire into the financial background of 
such admirable artistic activity. Presumably, the theatre has 
long been subventioned by the municipality, so that any 
comparison with our own Vic-Wells would be unfair. The latter 
is building up a highly intelligent repertoire of its own, though 
the size of the orchestra so far forbids Strauss, Prokofieff, or 
the later Wagner. There is no reason, however, why they 
should not tackle Simone Boccanegra : they have in Miss Joan 
Cross a singer excellently suited to the lovely music of Amelia. 
Should Covent Garden be moved to attempt it, they could 
cast it to perfection with Eva Turner, Heddle Nash and either 
Pinza or Kipnis, who has made a fine record of the great bass 
aria from the prologue, ‘‘ Jl lacerato spirito*.’”’ And the title- 
réle? They could not find a nobler exponent than Marko 
Rothmiiller ; but perhaps they would prefer somebody direct 
from the Metropolitan. 





* This, by the way, seems to be the only title from Boccanegra that 
has ever found its way into the record catalogues, having been attempted 
by Arimondi, Mardones and Pinza in pre-electric days. I hoped that 
we should get some Rethberg-Martinelli-Tibbett records after the New 
York production, but unfortunately it coincided with a very cautious 
period in Victor policy. 








— 
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AN OPEN LETTER TO THE EDITOR OF 
“THE GRAMOPHONE” 


My Dear MACKENZIE,— 

As I survey the gleeful activities that go on month by month 
in the Collectors’ Corner of this indispensable magazine, 
a thought passes monthly through my mind that I have no 
doubt occurs to many of your other readers at the same 
intervals ; and yet no one ever mentions it. Perhaps that is 
because we all realise it is not an original thought: it is not, 
but it is an important one. Someone ought to voice it, so 
I am venturing to give it shape here, with your goodwill, in 
the hope that all those other readers will up and say to you 
‘**T have thought that myself for years,’’ with such a choric 
effort that something might actually be done about it in 
consequence. 

I note in other sections of THE GRAMOPHONE a periodic 
disposition to make gentle—though sometimes sympathetic— 
fun of Mr. Hurst and his ardent, ingenuous collaborators. 
I almost seem to remember their being teased for taking their 
hobby so seriously. But they are right : it is a serious matter, 
and posterity is going to be concerned about it—even in its 
utmost ramifications concerning that cylinder record which 
Jenny Lind did or did not make, and that unique collection 
of red-label G. & T.s and Pre-Dogs which a Mr. A. Ben Adam, 
disgruntled with Europe, removed along with himself to 
Tierra del Fuego in 1919. 

That monthly page of yours and Mr. Hurst’s is a valuable 
symptom of an important problem. If its significance had been 
grasped earlier the hardest parts of Mr. Hurst’s self-imposed 
task might have been unnecessary. They would, at any rate, 
have received informed furtherance and recognition. 

I write almost as far away as you do from centres of informa- 
tion and activity, and I have no means of discovering if 
anything has been done anywhere in the matter about which 
I write ; so perhaps I had better put my monthly meditation 
in the form of a question: 

Does there exist anywhere any institution—or even the 
embryo of an institution—which is doing for gramophone 
records even a little of what our great libraries do for books, 
our museums for antiquities, or—in a different way—our 
Zoological Society for animals, and our Kew Gardens for 
vegetables? 

Possibly one of our great libraries is willing that gramophone 
and phonograph records should be deposited with it for the 
benefit of posterity. All the same, if that is so, it is not suffi- 
cient. We.need to know how and when they can be heard ; 
if they are in charge of an assistant as skilled as a demonstrator 
in physics, who knows how to care for them expertly and play 
them without injury ; and if there is an adequate organisation 
for keeping the collection up to date and for filling in blanks 
in early issues. 

If most of these things are still not being done, it is urgent 
time that a commencement should be made ; and it is right 
we should begin asking if someone is not going to make it—and 
someone with the necessary impetus to get things done. 

Something is already lost. The first systematic recordings 
of great singers were soon out-moded by technical improve- 
ments, and so passed quickly out of knowledge. But some of 
those singers were never recorded again. We know already, 
from Mr. Hurst’s useful exploration and experience, that their 
records are already at remarkable premiums—and that in 
spite of an interim of rough usage, little care, and half-ruination 
from playing with bad needles. In another thirty years those 
that are left will be fetching the prices of jewels of the finest 
quality, and we shall have libraries of records then that will be 
spending large incomes in filling-up ‘‘ incunabulous ”’ blanks 
that need not exist if something were done even now. 


I doubt if the ephemeral record can be grappled with. War 
museums will doubtless realise someday that history researchers 
will require from them some specimens of ‘“ Tipperary ” 
and ‘‘ Keep the Home Fires Burning,” but it is doubtful if 
anyone will ever care (or be able) to collect the endless duplica- 
tions of these by forgotten singers. Short of these ephemere, 
the difficulties will be great enough. The best-sellers have not 
always been the finest records, and examples of great singers 
not much heard in England will be particularly hard to come 
by, as will all fine records too soon withdrawn for commercial 
reasons. 

Take another example. No class of early records is now so 
discredited and scrapped as the pre-electric orchestral one—and 
rightly so in most instances, if only for the faking of the 
instrumentation. But there were good orchestral records even 
then, and sometimes a great conductor was involved. I have 
especially in mind the records of Beethoven’s Symphony in 
C minor conducted by Nikisch. How many examples of these 
will bein existence twenty years from now, with the whole 
class in such discredit? Yet, in spite of all drawbacks of poor 
tone and few instruments, those discs preserve a marvel of 
interpretation that is difficult to match among present-day 
sumptuousnesses, and that will always be of value. 

There is another consideration still. 

By now there are probably, in this island alone, several 
dozen private record-libraries that have been long enough in 
the making to have definite historic as well as artistic value. 
It is more than likely that their creators and owners think 
regretfully of the time when they can foster them no more—or 
protect them from dispersal or, still worse, rough usage ; so 
that there would be a likelihood of at least some of these being 
bequeathed intact to the commonweal’s ownership if there were 
any suitable organisation in existence that could take charge 
of them competently. 

These would be valuable now, and presently invaluable, but 
the immediate prospects are not encouraging. The present 
alternatives seem to be some school of music, that most prob- 
ably could not afford a qualified custodian and would give the 
students in their gayest moods open access to them ; or some 
city public library, where the ‘‘ Silence ’’ notices in the rooms 
open to the public would present difficulties in the way of the 
records being heard at all—while there also the size of the 
section would, for a considerable time, make the engagement 
of a whole-time qualified custodian unlikely. In both these 
cases the records would sometimes suffer—either through light- 
heartedness or the routine that permits a man to say “I 
always change all the needles every morning.” 

This kind of care and possibility is a deterrent thought in 
considering a collection that has cost many hundreds of 
pounds, and that contains records some of which are memor- 
able and some miraculous—and all brought into perfect con- 
dition with various types of vegetable needles, ensuring a 
practical permanency. From all points of view, an organisation 
(or a separate section of an existing organisation) for the 
preservation of the finer kinds of gramophone records is an 
inevitable necessity. The future is certain to supply it; but 
if that is left to the future, the expense will be infinitely 
greater, and the result far more incomplete. Before now 
THE GRAMOPHONE has changed the course of the gramophone’s 
development: I wish you could use its influence to foster the 
foundation of a National Record Library—and I trust you will 
prove to have other readers who also feel that this should be 
done before too much is lost. 

GorDON BorroMLEY. 
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FIRST GLIMPSES OF THE IMMORTALS 


MORE ENTRIES IN THE 


“The Swan of Tuonela”’ 


It has long been forced upon me that I cannot afford to buy 
records of those works of which I have some knowledge and 
which I love. If my musical education is to advance, and 
I am determined that it shall, I must know something of those 
composers who are outside my ken and whose works invite 
exploration. Therefore, my money must buy me those records 
which are new and strange rather than those of old favourites. 
It takes a little courage to carry this out, as I have found. 
Temptation has proved too strong on one or two occasions 
but, in the main, I have adhered to this resolution and spent 
my limited record allowance on those works with which I 
have had little or no acquaintance. 


As a result of this policy I purchased a little time ago the 
dise of ‘“‘ The Swan of Tuonela.’’ Previous to this, my know- 
ledge of Sibelius was confined to a few hazy facts. I knew that 
he was a Finn and that he had composed “ Finlandia” (I 
hadn’t even heard “ Valse Triste ’’) and several symphonies. 
It was the hearing of a broadcast performance of one of these 
symphonies (the second) by the Hallé Orchestra under Sir 
Thomas Beecham, that gave me the desire to know some 
more of this composer’s work. 


At the first hearing of my new record I knew nothing what- 
ever of the legend which had inspired the composition and, 
apart from the title, I had no guidance. Even the title con- 
veyed little for I did not know who or what ‘ Tuonela ” 
might be. Before I had heard the first dozen bars I found 
myself thinking of those lines from Morte d’Arthur : 

“ . , . like some full breasted swan 

That, fluting a wild carol ere her death, 

Ruffles her pure cold plume, and takes the flood 

With swarthy webs.” 
Then came a mental picture of dark hills and wild moorland 
—wisps of moaning wind amongst the sedge of upland tarns— 
wheeling curlews and weird cries which one hears only in 
such places. The music gave me the impression that I was 
treading ground that had never been trodden before. There 
was an atmosphere of adventure and awe-inspiring mystery. 
Even now, when the edges of my first impression are not so 
sharply defined, the mystery of it is still undimmed. The 
power of the music is another quality which is apparent at a 
first hearing. Sibelius gave me the feeling that some super- 
natural force was straining and surging just beneath the 
surface. All these feelings are identical when I find myself 
alone in some lonely moorland place—the adventure, the 
mystery and the supernatural. They are essential attributes 
to the true appreciation of such surroundings. 

And because I love the high moors better than all other 
country, this tone poem has endeared itself to,me more than 
any music of the type. It does not matter that I now know 
the legend behind the music; that one is supposed to be 
perilously close to Hades ; that the swan is perhaps something 
of a bad character and that the water is swift, black and 
ominous. To me, I say, this counts for nothing. My first 
impression still persists. The music is an epitome of what 
I love best in nature and I cannot hear the ‘Swan of 
Tuonela ” without longing to don thick shoes and rucksack. 


With a dalesman, a fellsman or a Highlander, this music, 
I am convinced, is in perfect affinity. It breathes of his 
native air, of the high hills and the silent places. The long, 
sweeping phrases for the strings and the melancholy cor 
anglais solo touch a sympathetic note in the make-up of 
every Gael and, indeed, of everyone who has a real love of 
nature and solitude. 


EDITOR’S COMPETITION 


A certain music critic has recently asked if and when the 
Sibelius bubble would be pricked and why people do not rate 
him at his true valuation, implying, I suppose, that Sibelius 
is enjoying an inflated popularity. This may be true, I am 
not competent to judge, but one thing I do know is that with 
me his ‘‘ Swan of Tuonela ”’ will ever be “ popular.” 

Harry M. L. Broox. 


Eroica Funeral March 

When I was a small boy I lived within a stone’s throw of 
barrack walls. Every aspect of life was conditioned by 
military routine; every other person was a soldier, or the son 
of a soldier, or the aunt of a soldier, and so on in an Ollendorfian 
series. Where there are soldiers there are military bands, 
and where there are military bands, there are children. Alas! 
where there is life there is also death. 


Many whose day was done and pensioned preferred to 
decline where they could still hear the bugle’s note rather 
than in (as it seemed to them) the hideous, unsociable country. 
When one of these old men died he was entitled to a military 
funeral. His poor, worn-out body was placed on a gun- 
carriage, draped with the Union Jack, and trundled ata slow, 
sad pace to the cemetery. Behind swarmed the children, 
before went the band with drums swathed in crépe and 
muffled so that they gave out a dry, thudding noise, and the 
tune they played was always the Funeral March—we had never 
heard, indeed couldn’t conceive of, any other. In the cemetery 
there was a volley from upturned rifles and the Last Post ; 
then away with muffles and crépe and a jolly march home to 
the tune of ‘‘ El Abanico”’ or ‘‘ Blaze Away,” because if he 
was old and dead, we were young and alive. 


The average, sensual man likes funeral marches, and I have 
more than once observed that Chopin’s Funeral March is a 
first, unrecognised love in classical music. For him, it is a 
pleasant titillation of his sense of melancholy, whereas for me, 
you see, it had been something real and, in retrospect, heart- 
breaking. Never, I thought, never could the idea of deep 
sorrow be given more sincere expression. 


Nearly ten years ago I bought the Columbia set of the 
Eroica Symphony, and proceeded to tinker with it. I mean, 
with a long work, I don’t play it right through several times, 
but literally tinker with it, movement by movement—it may 
seem funny, but I like to examine the trees before I look at 
the wood. In this manner I sampled the Allegro con brio 
and couldn’t make much of it. A month or two later it 
occurred to me, quite suddenly, that this was the most amazing 
tour de force in all music; which is another story. 

I moved on to the Second Movement, which was labelled 
** Adagio Assai—Marcia Funebre,” and felt a little dubious. 
Five sides to a funeral march!—my goodness, this was letting 
the heart-strings crack to a tedious limit! I put on the 
record, slid the steel needle (these were my green gramophonic 
days) into the outer groove, and sat back. I heard the strings 
give out their plaintive theme, followed by the oboes, took 
the double fugue in my stride (I wasn’t aware it had a double 
fugue until I read the analysis), and so on for all five sides. 

Music cannot be described in terms of any other art. 
Analyses are the most futile things—one can as easily write a 
dissertation on the Rhapsody in Blue as on the Eroica without 
being able to indicate why one is a miracle and the other is 
what it is. I played no more that day; let the tunes run in 
my head; and saw that the Chopin March was a piece of 
rhetoric without meaning, its memory more perishable than 
that of the funeral baked meats. 
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I am sorry it is one of those things that is only describable 
by depreciation; but nobody blames Snowdon for not being 
Everest. 

And that is all. 

Except that I am now looking eagerly and curiously at 
Berlioz’ Funeral March for Hamlet. The unknown is the 
stuff of musical adventure, but I feel I have already reached 
my ultima Thule. A. CREASEY. 


Brahms’s B flat Piano Concerto 


I expect that most of us who are fond of music have in 
our hearts a niche set aside for some special composer: why 
we put him there we probably can’t say, but we do know that 
his music affects us in a way that no other music does. In my 
niche sits Brahms. I know many people who admire Brahms, 
but very few who love him, and none who feel quite like I do 
about him. In most people’s niches sit Beethoven or Bach, 
Wagner or Chopin. Brahms has many acquaintances but 
few friends. Some people, with great musical sensitivity, 
profess a definite antipathy to Brahms’s music, saying that 
they find his themes genuinely mean and repulsive. The fault 
must be in themselves, for it is not in Brahms. 

Brahms’s B flat concerto was played at the last Leeds Festival 
by Schnabel and the London Philharmonic Orchestra con- 
ducted by Dr. Malcolm Sargent. I heard them play it twice, 
once at rehearsal and once at the actual performance, and 
though Brahms was then, as now, my firmly established 
favourite, I had never heard this concerto before: and so 
the rehearsal in the afternoon of Tuesday, October 2nd, was 
my first hearing of the work, and a most memorable afternoon, 
for besides Schnabel and Dr. Malcolm Sargent, there were also 
Szigeti and Sir Thomas Beecham who were playing a Mozart 
violin concerto. I had never seen so many big men of the 
musical world on the same day before, and I don’t suppose 
many others in the audience had, for they seemed to feel 
the same sense of expectation and excitement as I did. 

The Town Hall had just been redecorated, and had been 
transformed from a typical Municipal Hall into a building of 
great dignity and beauty, in fact, everything was ready for a 
memorable experience. 

When Schnabel came on the stage I noticed how healthy 
and sunburnt he looked, as though he had come straight from 
that summer garden at Ischl where Brahms wrote the concerto, 
and with the ripe, glowing beauty of which it is filled. 

I loved the concerto from the first bar. The opening horn 
passage and its exquisite echo on the piano are like a man 
singing on a hill, beneath which is a valley, where a village 
lies, its gardens, its thatches and its fruit trees basking in the 
ruddy evening sun from which he hears a gentle echo of his 
words. The whole of the first movement gives an impression 
of sunlight, low evening sunshine, that casts long warm 
shadows over contented fields and winding roads bathing 
everything in a spirit of peace and acceptance. This is music 
that above all music I know fills the whole being with gladness 
and content: though in a sense it is ethereal there is nothing 
other-worldly about it and nothing austere, it is dedicated to 
Ceres, it is music of the late prime of life, there is none of the 
young man’s inward strife and questionings, and none of the 
old man’s regrets. 

The second movement opens with an angry questioning 
theme followed by figures in the bass that seem to be urging 
it on, but these soon both give way to one of the most arresting 
I have ever heard, dark, brooding and mysterious and yet 
strangely elevated, calm and remote yet masterful and 
insistent, sureiy one of the most significant themes that have 
ever been written. 

My impression of the third movement was sheer ecstasy. 
Anthony Pini played the solo ‘cello part in such a way as to 
leave one breathless. I had never really cared for the ’cello 
before, thinking it either very scrubby or excessively glucose. 
However, that is all changed now. Schnabel shook hands with 
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Anthony Pini after the performance. Surely this is one of the 
most lovely movements in the world, it is sheer beauty 
expressed with the most exquisite tenderness. 

Intoxicated by the loveliness of the Andante, time seemed 
to evaporate, and soon we were on with the last move- 
ment with its delicious waltz tune and that ravishing gipsy 
theme that comes after it, ornamented by the piano with 
trills and traceries that are the bubbling of sheer delight. 

Dr. Malcolm Sargent is always interesting to watch—he 
does little expressive gestures with his left arm that would do 
credit to a ballet dancer, and there is one theme in the last 
movement (a haunting little theme given in the first movement 
to the piano and later to the wood-wind) where his chorco 
graphic accompaniment is fascinating to watch. 

MicHaEL G. WILSON. 


Schubert’s B flat Trio 

Until a few years ago I had no desire for music, just perhaps 
whistled or hummed the tunes of the day. 

I was invited for a week-end with friends, who at that time 
were caretaking an employer’s house, which contained a 
rather expensive library of records. They were told they could 
use the gramophone and records if they so desired; possibly 
the employer thought that his collection was far too “ high- 
brow ”’ for them and they would not get much enjoyment out 
of them, which really was the case. But I sensed a curiosity 
of this collection and began to peruse through the titles 
which, in a good many cases, were in foreign languages which 
conveyed little or nothing to me. Then I came across an 
album containing Schubert’s Trio No. 1 in B flat, Op. 99, 
played by Casals, Cortot and Thibaud. This got me guessing 
as to really what it could be, so I decided to try it out and 
put on record No. 1, the first movement; felt quite a thrill, 
the atmosphere and surroundings all seemed to change. 
Really what was happening inside of me I could hardly tell. 
I was appreciating the artists for all I was worth on their 
marvellous playing. Well, I waded through the five records 
to the fourth movement. I had already praised the artists, 
but now I had the greatest admiration for the composcr. 
What a gift to write such music to make me, not knowing 
one iota about music, almost spellbound! To me at that time 
Schubert may have been Brown or Smith. Needless to say, 
I had to play them through again in the evening. This time 
I encouraged my friends to listen to this work; I could see 
the expressions on their faces—I often wish I could have seen 
mine. 

Well, this set me going. I felt I was missing something in 
life. What would I give to have a collection including such 
a work? So I started. First a gramophone. Trio No. 1 in 
B flat to start with, and so I have built up a library—small 
as it is now, but growing—and am as proud of it as anyone in 
my position could be. Being a railwayman, you may guess 


my income is strictly limited, so I have to save all the odd 
pence. 


ALFRED R. TAYLOR. 
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CHRISTMAS COMPETITION 


(which provokes another !) 


NE fact which emerges from this very popular contest is that what most of us seek in music is escape. To 

forget the outside world, to find solace for worldly griefs, to enter a land of dreams and find peace, is the 
aspiration of the majority. Only one example of light music gains a vote—The Merry Widow Waltz. 

On the other hand, a large number of essayists are evidently strongly affected by such emotions as pity, 
fear, sorrow, terror and despair. Any emotion deeply felt is worth while, and in all these cases the favourite 
music, which ranges from Beethoven to Delius, is on a noble plane. 

Beethoven leads in popularity, followed at some distance by Elgar, Mozart, Brahms, Schubert, R. Strauss, 
Sibelius, Verdi and Delius. Wagner is surprisingly low in the scale, and Chopin has a solitary vote. So has 
Peter Warlock, the third and last British composer in the list. 

So many competitors have ably described in fifty, and sometimes less, words their favourite movement, 
song or phrase, and the reason for their preference, that we are shirking the task of allotting the six prizesof a 
guinea’s worth of records, and handing it over to our readers, Here are thirty-three of the best entries, numbered, 
and all you have to do is to make your choice and send the numbers (not in order of merit) on a post card, to The 
Editor, THE GRAMOPHONE, 10a, Soho Square, London, W.1, by February 19th. The judge who voices most nearly 
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the popular vote will get a prize of any three of the records chosen by the winners. 


1 
Most deeply moving, in a very representative record 
collection, I find the Ht Vitam Venturi and Amen from 
Beethoven’s Missa Solemnis. It expresses, for me, a serene 
assurance of infinite spiritual peace. The dynamic, restless 
genius created in his music that which he failed to find in life. 


My choice is the last movement of César Franck’s Symphonic 
Variations for piano and orchestra. 

Because to me it is perfect grand music ; beautifully played ; 
wonderfully recorded (Columbia LX192-5). 

The music is quite easy to understand, yet improves with 
every hearing. 

3 

The most affecting phrase among my records is the second 
subject of the first movement of Mozart’s Piano Concerto 
(K.488). (H.M.V. DB1491.) 

This, heard by chance at a time when I thought Offenbach 
highbrow, was the key which opened for me the whole world 
of great music from Bach to Sibelius. 

4 

The record which affects me most deeply is Elisabeth 
Schumann’s rendering of Schubert’s Ave Maria. The lovely 
air, exquisite voice and the perfect devotional simplicity 
with which the song is sung induce a mood in which one could 
“ fall asleep or, hearing, die ’’ as to the sound of Orpheus’ lute. 

5 

No music of mine affects me more deeply than the adagio, 
particularly the pi% lento section, from Brahms’s Clarinet 
Quintet in B minor, Op. 115, exquisitely played on Columbia 
by the Léner Quartet and Charles Draper. Here the mature 
Brahms, in the twilight of his days, relaxes for once from his 
classic austerity and allows a serene romanticism to burgeon 
in heart-easing beauty. 


6 
For me, the Coda of Delius’s Brigg Fair on Columbia L2295 
invokes all the magic of what Whitman calls, “.. . the 


mystical moist night air... .”’ As the plaintive oboe weaves 
its way through the sighing strings, I feel a sense of elation 
overwhelm me; an experience that no other record affords 
in quite the same way. 


7 
Still Night, Holy Night, Master Phelan, H.M.V. BD288. 
After emotional strain generally inevitable whilst listening 
to music affecting one at all deeply, its tranquillity is the 
more affecting because of life’s rare combination—innocence 


and faith—in the voice, with simple melody and words, and 
contrasting men’s voices. 
8 

The record which affects me most deeply is The March for 
the last scene of ‘‘ Hamlet”? (Harty and the London Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra), Columbia LX421, because : 

In this magnificent March Berlioz has set forth the whole 
of my favourite play in terms of music. Hamlet’s strange 
but noble character, his life and even his death are reflected 
herein. It is pervaded throughout with a deep and moving 
sense of tragedy, beautifully played and sonorously recorded. 


The passage which moves me most deeply in my records 
is the development section of the first movement of Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony. It is difficult to say why, but this music is 
so utterly sublime and shows such mastery of form that it 
never ceases to thrill me. 

Columbia record LX413 (Weingartner and Vienna Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra). 


The “ croce e delizia ’’ phrase in dal Monte’s Ah, fors’ é lui is 
my choice—probably because it seems to crystallise in six 
bars the whole emotional significance of Traviata ; the incisive 
purity of the voice combined with perfect line is more effective 
than any truly-operatic ‘“‘ passion ’’ could be. 

1] 

The Cadenza from Elgar’s Violin Concerto (Menuhin version) 
appeals to me the most of all my records. The player recalls 
and lingers lovingly over half-forgotten themes from earlier 
pages, just as the listener, especially as he grows older, loves 
to recall and linger over half-forgotten memories of the past. 

12 

Sibelius’s Swan of Tuonela is essentially music with an 
atmosphere, which the recorded performance by the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra successfully conveys. The melancholy 
bitterness of the cor anglais, floating over the glacial swirl 
of the strings, and the persistent rhythm of brass and per- 
cussion, never fails to take hold of my imagination. 

13 

Die Walkiire, Act III (H.M.V. D1332). 

Apostrophising Briinnhilde, Wotan forswears her mit 
des lebewohles letztem kuss. Nothing in the whole Ring, 
dare I say in all music, is more moving as this sublime phrase. 
It epitomises all the heartrending anguish in the world, and 
its beauty tears one’s heart out. It translates that untranslat- 
able word sehnsucht. 
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14 
Brahms’s In Summer Fields (H.M.V. D2009) is my choice, 
because through it are mirrored thoughts of quiet joys of the 
past the more beloved for their simplicity. World contact is 
forgotten listening to this song, of a soul in harmony with 
a perfect mood of nature. Thus an ideal of exquisite peace 
is reached within its gentle contemplation. 


15 
The song that affects me most deeply among my records 
is Schubert’s Der Wanderer as sung by Alexander Kipnis 
(Columbia 67434D). The song displays Kipnis’s excellent 
vocal technique (the handling of the mezza-voce is particularly 
fine), but more than this, it is so deeply felt and so nobly 
conceived that with each hearing I receive an added thrill. 


16 
The tune (Austria) from the ‘“‘ Emperor’ Quartet moves 
me most. In village chapels I sang hymns to this tune before 
I knew of string quartets or Haydn, and when I first heard 
it on H.M.V. C1470 the beauty of it dawned on me. It brings 
my youth back, it lifts me out of common ways. 


17 
Of all my records none move me so deeply as that marvellous 
rendering by Rethberg of Elsa’s Dream (D1420). Mme. 
Rethberg’s pure, beautiful voice conveys, as no other can, 
the dreamy tenderness of the opening swelling to the trium- 
phant ecstatic climax. Had I no other record I should be 
rich indeed. 
18 
A phrase unfailingly moving is the wisp of horn-melody in 
Delius’s Summer Night on the River (Columbia D1638). It 
emerges, but momentarily, from the murmurs of the stream, 
and melts into them: but it is enough to charge the dreamy 
atmosphere of this exquisite nocturne with an almost un- 
bearable poignancy. 


1 

Part 10, Columbia LX190. 
(Strauss). 

The knight’s madness is but slightly alluded to, but his 
resignation to fate, nobility of character, and loyalty to an 
ideal are so well portrayed in this music, that I never hear it 
without wishing that I may make as good an end, when 
the time comes. 


The death of Don Quixote 


20 
The record that affects me most is Cortot’s playing of the 
Chopin Etude in E major (H.M.V. DB2028). The melody is 
outstandingly beautiful; the feeling of deep sorrow expressed 
is remarkable in so short a piece for piano alone, and the 
interpretation is in perfect sympathy with the composer’s 
intention. 
21 
Berlioz’ Royal Hunt and Storm (Columbia DX291). This was 
my introduction to the music of Berlioz, which struck me “like 
a thunderbolt,” opening up new vistas and possibilities in 
music and created one of the aims of my life—to fight unceas- 
ingly till Berlioz is ranked as one of the “‘ glorious immortals.” 


22 
For me, the most poignant of all my records is the Death 
of Liu from Puccini’s Turandot, so beautifully sung by Lotte 
Schoene on H.M.V. E503, for it is not only Lit: closing her 
weary eyes in sorrow and suffering here, it is the death-rattle 
of the ill-fated composer. 
23 
I would unhesitatingly choose the Ave Maria (Otello) 
recorded during Dame Nellie Melba’s Farewell at Covent 
Garden in 1926. Because the ethereal purity of the voice, 
the orchestra and the atmosphere of the Opera House combine 
to give one of the most beautiful and moving performances 
I can ever hope to hear. 
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24 
Hammerklavier Sonata, first movement (Columbia LX43), 
Sometimes man delights me not. He builds Hollywood, 
croons, and rapes the countryside. Then, I turn to this hail 
and farewell of a solitary, this splendid spoil of Time past, 
whose brave chords tell me that if man fails, he fails like 
Prometheus, more splendid in defeat than in victory. 
25 
In a library of classical and good light compositions I 
think I would choose the famous Merry Widow Waltz. It 
can always hold its place among such a wealth of music that 
exists. Consoling, soothing and ever fresh. One cannot 
fail to be caught in its magic and seductive strains ! 


26 

Record H.M.V. DB577, Jocelyn—Angels Guard Thee, Jolin 
McCormack and Kreisler. 

With the purity, tenderness and ease of a bird McCormack 
sings this song, while Kreisler, attuned to words and voice 
alike, renders an exquisite accompaniment. Both appear 
to pay tribute to the other’s art, for each, though superb and 
flawless considered apart, make a perfect whole in this song. 

27 


Edward Lloyd’s rendering of Yes, Let me like a Soldier 
Fall! on G. & T. 3-2029 can move me more deeply than any 
other song in my collection, simply because it is an example 
of art concealing art to make a rather ordinary song into a 
jewel of everlasting beauty. He gives something to the song 
that no modern singer of it has done, which holds.me enraptured 
and deeply sensible of its beauty. 

28 

H.M.V. D1672, Prelude to Act III of La Traviata, because 
the music is of intense pathos, as the opening passage played 
by violins is followed by an exquisite melody entwining with 
the bass theme suggesting death’s approach, whilst the higher 
strings express the desire to live and love, until the prelude 
terminates softly, portraying Violetta’s tragic end. 

29 

Rubinstein’s Brahms’s Concerto B flat—close of side 2. 
In this magical passage, where the opening horn-theme 
returns in the minor, is the wistfulness of everything beautiful. 
It is like the touch of winter; we know that spring must 
surely follow—why should we not rejoice? 

3 


Mozart’s String Quintet in C major (K.515), third move- 
ment (Andante). Pro Arte Quartet and Alfred Hobday. 
H.M.V. DB2385. 

In his review A.R. said that here is the continuous melody 
Wagner dreamed of. The movement consists mainly of 
a duet for the first violin and the first viola and sounds not 
unlike an operatic scene. The yearning mood is intensified 
by the tone of the viola in its higher register. 

31 

The particular record and movement I never tire of hearing 
is Bach’s Toccata and Fugue in D minor (H.M.V. D1428), and 
the passage that thrills me most.is 1} in. from the end of side 1, 
the descent of the ten bass fiddles, a most impressive and 
massive construction, and when reproduced perfectly a feast 
to the ears of any music-lover. 

32 

Among all my records, I have never yet failed to be thrilled 
by the wonderful change of chords, with the different tones 
produced, in Segovia’s record of Tarrega’s Tremolo Study. 
It sounds so perfectly restful, and yet the virtuosity needed 
to produce it is that which only Segovia can produce. 

33 

Variation No. 14 (Elgar’s Enigma Variations). As an 
admirer of Elgar, the above variation contains, for me, some- 
thing of all his moods. The triumphant Elgar, the Elgar of 
chromatic melody and the brilliant orchestrator. It is a 
masterly summing-up of the Enigma variations and the man 
himself. 
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ANALYTICAL NOTES 


The GRAMOPHONE 


AND FIRST REVIEWS 


[Those marked with an asterisk (*) are additions to the H.M.V. Connoisseur Catalogue or Columbia Collector’s List.] 


ORCHESTRAL 
COLUMBIA 


*Grand Orchestre Philharmonique, Paris (Meyrowitz), with 
Villabella (tenor) and the Vlassofft Russian Choir : “ Faust ”” 
Symphony (Liszt). Col. LX455-61 (12in., 42s.). 


Is the Romantic Age returning? The B.B.C. has been giving 
us six weeks of Liszt, in the Foundations of Music, and now 
here is Columbia with a very welcome recording of one of 
Liszt’s best works. Without pretending that he is a great 
master, or trying to make a cult of him, we can enjoy him for 
his best qualities, note his worst, and so really “‘ appreciate ”’ 
him—thinking of him always as a heart divided, a mind 
knowing the tawdry from the true, but always hankering after 
both, wanting cheap applause and yet having high aspirations. 
“We needs must love the highest when we see it’: ‘‘ and 
the lowest, too,’’ Liszt might have added. In seeking for a 
typical man of his age, an American friend and I chose Liszt 
for the book Discovering Music: had it been then recorded, 
we should have used this work as our chief text. Much 
pleasure lies, too, in discovering the man in the music, and 
correlating the two. Don’t believe that the man matters 
nothing, the music all. His music is a product of his whole 
being, and of all that happens to him. 


Faust is over-long: it says some things too often, and it 
swaggers; but it wonderfully represents a period; there is 
fine stuff in it and it goes deeper than Liszt sometimes did, 
for he had really pondered and delved into his heart, and 
thought round the Faust legend for years. The other Faust 
pieces, which we hear as detached orchestral numbers—the 
Mephisto waltzes, etc.—came afterwards, and are not related 
to the symphony, which is described as consisting of ‘‘ Three 
Character Pictures, after Goethe.” 


The music appears to have been sketched, in part, about 
1840, when the composer was under thirty, and to have been 
tackled as a whole in 1854. It is, therefore, a product of his 
maturity. The movements depict the three chief characters of 
the drama, Faust, Gretchen (Marguerite) and Mephistopheles. 
These take respectively three, two and two discs. There is an 
excellent printed note. 


Faust.—It will be understood that through the work Liszt 
uses his principle of theme-metamorphosis—using a germ- 
theme in various moods and rhythms to shape the drama. 
And whatever his weaknesses of repetition (sometimes almost 
maddening), Liszt could draw a splendid outline. Take the 
first theme we hear: its upward, questing figure, with the 
chromatic element, at once suggests Faust’s uneasy, pitiable 
search for the elixir of youth; but he is a philosopher seeking 
to solve the problems of life, not a foolish man. After the 
pause, early in the Allegro, there is another theme, which has 
been called ** Fate’; and, immediately following, Faust’s up- 
springing, chivalrous answer. On side 2 the gentler curves of 
melody lead in a theme which suggests Faust’s need of some- 
thing more than the problems of life: another side of his nature 
is shown, his humanity. Side 3 brings resolution, and Liszt’s 
danger-point, in that uprising march theme which, good in 
itself, is later to become wearisome. Note the three upward 


notes of this (beats 2, 3, 4—in key E, E, F sharp, C sharp) 
and compare them with the three “‘ questing ’’ notes of the 
beginning. ‘“‘ Fate’ engages with the march, and conflict 
follows. Side 4 shows Liszt developing his ideas: splendid 
material for the battle of life. In mid-side the questing returns, 
beaten back by Fate. Side 5: humanity again—the hope of 
love, if you will (as to Form, we are in the Recapitulation : 
the shaping is that of Sonata or First Movement form). 
A transformed march theme suggests the sublimation of mere 
zest and perhaps defiance into a richer motive of life, though 
the Old Adam breaks forth, as it must when Fate presses. 
In the end we are to consider, I take it, that Fate allows no 
escape to wrestling Faust: but the movement makes a fine 
dramatic end, leaving us uncertain of the outcome. This 
recording is strong, ample with fibre, which stands up to it 
well. 

Margaret.—Affectionate delicacy of fluting brings in the 
oboe theme of the heroine. The scene is most beautifully 
done. The suggestion at the end of side 7 of ‘‘ He loves me, 
he loves me not ”’ is a pretty thought. At 1} ins. on side 8 
appears an enchanting little string theme. How finely Liszt 
could write, at his best! At 23 ins. Faust’s love theme is 
transformed (horns) and the picture becomes darker. Margaret 
is more fully limned, on side 9, and Liszt’s love theme is 
openly declared in mid-side. So the movement goes its 
lovely way. Note the clever touch, } in. from the end, by 
which Faust’s march theme is introduced, in changed rhythm 
(in A flat, the notes are here the low E flat, A flat, A natural, 
B flat, then up to F,A flat, F, A flat). I cannot think of any 
type of music-lover worthy of the name whom this movement 
would not charm. 

Mephistopheles.—His themes are chiefly twisted versions 
of Faust’s: an acid element of drama. Liszt was always a good 
hand at diabolism. He had a bit of it in him. The Devil 
early mocks Fate, and we mark how effective is the fugal sneer- 
ing near the end of side 11. On side 12 Faust’s determined 
March leads him to an evil course, to the Devil’s delight, who 
loves to turn such qualities to his purpose. The original 
theme of questioning is warped too. Only the purity of 
Margaret emerges to resist evil (end of side). The Faust 
themes go to ruin (side 13), with a final hope, in Margaret’s 
theme. 

On the last side a men’s choir intones a passage from Goethe : 
** All things transitory But as symbols are sent; Earth’s 
insufficiency Here grows to event; The Indescribable Here 
it is done: The Woman-Soul leadeth us Upward and on!” 
(Bayard Taylor’s translation). These Russian voices are not 
quite steady, and the soloist is not very good—a “ throaty ” 
type, as we say. No matter: the idea is the thing. The 
soloist repeats a transformed shape of Margaret’s theme. So 
woman’s love redeems us. Faust is also themed. It is a great 
effort, and I think it stirred Liszt deeply. He never did 
anything better. You will note how he—not all the time, 
but notably—gets beyond his often rather too facile and 
sometimes coarse programme style of the symphonic poems. 
I am heartily glad to find this work recorded (let us also have 
the Dante symphony), and I wish we had a few Liszts to-day. 
We could let the coarseness go for the sake of the whole- 
hearted belief. These are days of niminy-piminy fears—even, 
I am inclined to think, of a bit of the Mephistopheles-denial 
spirit. Let us have more Heart, more good, red blood: with 
subtlety and as many new beauties as may be. But the old 
stuff comes closer to the affections the more the new retreats 


from familiar beauties, seeming to preach the creed that 
Besant once defined thus: ‘‘ because a poem is rough, harsh, 
ungrammatical and dark, it must have a meaning as deep as 
its black obscurity.” Ruskin was right when he said of art 
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that “ to advance it men’s lives must be given, and to receive 
it their hearts.” If not the artist’s bodily life, then his inward 
life; and if, like Liszt’s, it be of mixed purity, we have the 
additional fascination of his personal problem, as well as those 
which he set himself to interpret in music. 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE 


Czech Philharmonic Orchestra (Talich): Fourth Symphony 
(Dvorak). H.M.V. DB2691-5 (12in., 30s.). 


Hurrah for an authentic, most recommendable recording, 
by the composer’s countrymen, of one of his very best works ! 
I love the warm-hearted Dvorak, and wish to goodness more 
composers to-day would leave their refrigerations and get 
down to good honest tunes and sentiment. The world is 
tired of cynicism and disillusionment, of thin-lipped jests 
and post-war megrims, the dread of not being “ different ”’ 
and the fear of being understood (or found out?). Forward, 
Dvorak! Corder well compared the Fourth to Schubert’s 
C major: how full of life and sanity they both are; though 
the latter is a greater feat, and it has more drama in it. 
Dvorak’s symphony does not seek that. Corder remarked 
on the splendid writing for the orchestra, brilliant and difficult. 
The composer conducted this when it had its first performance 
at a Philharmonic, for which Society he wrote it, on April 24th, 
1890. The score is inscribed: ‘‘To the Bohemian Academy 
of the Emperor Franz Joseph for the Encouragement of Art 
and Literature, in thanks for my election.” 

First Movement.—Themes in profusion, and every one 
slelicious. We may note five: (1) that at the start, grave, 
making us expect a much more severe movement than this 
turns out to be. Then the flute theme, (2) beginning with 
the rising arpeggio doh, me, soh (compare the start of the big 
tune in the finale); then, just over an inch in, the deep-toned 
string theme (3); at 2} in., the wood-wind again, (4), beginning 
with the octave leap; and (5) the B major wood-wind theme 
that follows. Side 2 leads to development, with themes 
1 and 2 and, in mid-side, No. 3. Actually, there is little 
development, beyond the treatment of No. 3 here, in varied 
repetition for a few moments. Recapitulation comes at the 
end of the side, with No. 1 trumpeted against chromatic 
string scales. The movement is really just a bunch of tunes, 
one or two mused over fora moment. As a piece of symphonic 
structure it amounts to little, but who can help loving its 
arm-linking innocence? 

Second Movement.—Sides 4-6. Two parts of the first 
thought—the strings’ opening and the wood-wind’s answer, 
starting with the same little upward run, but modifying in 
a lovely way. At the end of the side the first theme also is 
modified, with a strong interjection. Side 5: the middle 
section, containing again the upward triplet noted at the start 
of the first theme, but a fresh tune, with one of those exquisite 
accompaniments in which no one has excelled Dvorak. The 
climax on this side is unexpected, and beautifully placed. 
A little of the first section’s fluting succeeds. Then the music 
almost dies away, and we wonder what is coming. A long 
preparation brings us (side 6) to the middle-section theme 
again, more fully orchestrated and developed. The end 
reminds us of the wood-wind answer to the first theme. 

Third Movement.—Sides 7, 8. Again a batch of humable 
melodies, in A, B, A form; B comes at mid-side 7. Mark once 
more Dvorak’s skill in devising accompaniments that are 
interesting in themselves, bring out the flavour of the tune, 
and get rid of any sense of monotony in the repetition of its 
rhythmic pattern. In the last inch is a dainty coda, hastening 
us on to the end, first with the rhythmically changed tune of 
the B section (beat its 9-bar rhythm—4 and 5), with, in 
between the two goes of those, the prettiest little outline of 
a bit of tune which was the second half of the B idea. Oh, 
a lovely craftsman! Not in the big Beethoven-building sense : 
Dvorak was not built that way: could not have done it— 
though I do not forget some of the chamber works; but we 
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enjoy in the symphonies a different sort of craft: that of a 
Peter Pan with brains, if the figure is conceivable. 

Last Movement.—The trumpets introduce what seems as 
if it were going to be a variations-theme. But it is extended: 
a flute variant there is, and then we march on to a middle- 
section square-cut theme, as of a second procession converging 
on the market-place. At the end of side 9 there is a bit of the 
doh, me, soh opening rise (related to the first movement tune), 
and at the start of 10 the trumpeting again, for a moment, 
before the doh, me, soh tune is resumed and varied, first with 
flute playing around, then in strings, reharmonised; then 
tiny clarinet and oboe solos (of both halves of the tune); 
a touch of the first part; then the first three notes repeated; 
finally, the coda, on the same theme, with the trumpeting 
introduction hinted at. On paper,.a rum go for a symphonic 
movement; in effect, it curls into the affections; and long 
may it stay there! 


*Boston Symphony Orchestra (Koussevitzky): Also sprach 
Zarathustra (Strauss). H.M.V. DB2616—20 (12in., four 
and a half discs, 27s.). 

“Oh, gosh!”’ I loosed an undutiful cry, after playing in 
Dvorak’s flower-starred meadows, when I had to buckle to 
this: not because it contains (as I was told when it was played 
to me by Mr. Hubbard of New Jersey) the loudest sound ever 
got on a record, but because I never did believe in mixing 
’osophies with music. But as a solid Straussian, I welcome the 
recording of this work; and it should be remembered that the 
composer said that he had not sought to illustrate Nietzsche's 
book in terms of music, but to suggest man’s development, 
religious, scientific and artistic, up to the lamentable (my 
adjective) Nietzschean conception of the “superman.” Up 
to? Down to. The music is Strauss of 1896—after Tod 
and Till; already tainted by megalomania, but with periods 
of lovely insight. It rises to nobility, but in places it sticks in 
the (musical) earth of over-detail. The thought is dominated 
by man’s questioning (compare Faust—though Liszt’s 
‘programme ”’ is much simpler). There are eight sections: 
(1) The Hinterwelt—the underworld or backworld ; (2) Longing 
Grows; (3) Joys and Passions (in which he seeks satisfaction) ; 
(4) Song of the Grave; (5) Search in Science; he finds light, 
and rejoices—dancing; (6) Convalescence—after the madness 
of the deceptive joy of knowledge ; (7) the true Dance Song of 
joy (i.e., in knowledge of Nietzsche’s ideas); (8) Song of the 
Wanderer at Night—‘ Joy craves for eternity.’’ Nietzsche 
was satisfied, but Strauss is not: for him the question is 
never answered. 

(1) A theme called Nature—simply the trumpet’s C, G, C. 
Sunrise. After the huge organ chord, the Hinterwelt theme 
darkly arises, followed by the Longing theme—basses, plucked, 
and, just as the side ends, an old Credo theme—presumably 
representing the feeling for religion in those who contemplate 
the world without Nietzsche’s key to it; perhaps, in the dawn 
of time. On side 2 we have an epitome of Strauss’s moods of 
nobility, of which the other tone-poems afford memorable 
examples also. In the latter half of side 2 we are at point (2), 
the growth of longing to know. Side 3 brings point (3), the 
suggestion of the joys and passions of mundane life. Here 
again is the old Strauss, rollicking on the surging waves of 
emotion—and how grandly the orchestra and recorders join 
him! Disgust follows: the satiety is remarkably suggested. 
The grave-song of such vain hopes (4); Longing arises again 
(end of side 3) for a moment. 

Side 4 brings the turn of Science, in a fugue, beginning 
with the Nature notes C, G, C, but chromaticising into the 
sands of doubt. This section impresses me very much: the 
power it holds is remarkable. In the last half-inch of the side, 
Longing is developed (the brighter tones of the flutes domin- 
ate), and the dance expresses the joy of scientific certainty— 
or, perhaps, that of its method. 

Side 5: the fugality is pursued into wildness, for science has 
proved delusive, and the seeker is bewildered again. Con- 
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valescence (6) is long; the themes are complexly used. The 
dance of the superman arises (side 6). On side 7 there is one 
of the famous Strauss waltzes. (The album annotation may 
possibly give more information as to details and their position 
on the dises, but, as usual, I have to work without that.) 
But all is not so easy: just before the last side Disgust arises 
again. In the end the chime of midnight finds the seeker 
wandering abroad, in hope, certainly, but not (as Nietzsche 
would have it) in certainty that the Superman is the solution. 
Strauss knows better ; so he ends with the C major of Nature 
against the B major of aspiration and doubt. I am afraid that 
many people will tire of parts of the work, and more, of the 
philosophy. It is patchy, and I think we get the best of 
Strauss more purely elsewhere; but it is a remarkable effort, 
and the recording will give high pleasure. 


Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra (Stokowski): Toccata and 
Fugue in D minor (Bach). H.M.V. DB2572 (12in., 6s.). 


Here is another of the tremendous-volume-and-impressive- 
ness series. I do not at all dislike these qualities, but in 
Stokowski there is always the 
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original, not pretending to be anything but itself. The sense 
of fitness is a great quality. It is funny to hear the men from 
the American Athens playing this sort of thing. I am afraid 
there is a good deal of inverted snobbery in U.S.A.—to match 
the uninverted kind of ours. 


Boston Orchestra (Fiedler): Dance of the Hours (Ponchielli). 
H.M.V. C2812 (12in., 4s.). 


I see that a few airs from the short-lived Ponchielli’s La 
Gioconda have been recorded, though Cielo e mar is about the 
only one remembered by most people; and that, I think, 
because Caruso:sang it. The title, by the way, does not refer 
to the famous picture, but to a ballad singer in the time of the 
Inquisition (the plot is from a Hugo novel). The dance occurs 
at a masked ball. I gather that behind the idea of the miming 
of Dawn, Day, Evening and Night lies the symbolism of the 
conflict between good and evil. But this need not worry 
the hearer. I have not seen the score, but presumably the 
muted strings, wood-wind, and bells are ordained for the 
beginning of Dawn, and then the strings come out in strength 

for Day: almost too great 





sense of showmanship behind 
them: consider, e.g., the very 
big, sudden crescendo near the 
start. It is all rather gigan- 
tesque, and Bach was a big 
enough man without that ; but 
perhaps some think this carp- 
ing. Many like their music 
highly spiced. I was brought 
up to the D minor in its organ 
form, and I suppose nothing 
else will ever take the place 
of that. But the music is fiery 
(I think Dr. Grace hass ugges- 
ted that the idea of its being 
an unconfessed “‘ storm ”’ piece 
is not beyond sympathy), and 
doubtless this recording of 
Stokowski’s version of the 
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strength, if the fibre did not 
keep them sweet. The main 
dance on this side is very much 
of the common operatic style of 
its day (1876) : as much French 
as Italian. Presumably, in 
side 2 Evening comes on, and 
later, Night, a galop. The 
music may be a little cut, but 
I think the two sides contain 
all that is usually played. The 
recording is strong, forward, 
bright. I am not sure that 
this ballet music really needs 
so much tone, but those who 
like this kind of plenty for 
the money will think theirs 
well spent. W. R. A. 
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work will be deemed sufficient, 
and immensely liked. Massiveness, in the fugue, becomes at 
moments stodgy, and the conductor seems to have been at 
pains to mark off the phrases strongly. His cut-and-come- 
again methods with great music sometimes irk me a little, 
but I will dismiss myself with the word “ purist,” and 
let it go at that. The record beggars fibre, which seems 
almost an insult to it. But steel is surely no drawing-room 
affair, with sounds so loud as these ! 

Ormandy, by the way, is to conduct the Phily for three 
years, Stokowski taking to musico-scientific study. But he 
will conduct part of next season, and presumably still record. 


Boston Orchestra (Fiedler): Rhapsody in Blue and Strike 
Up the Band (Gershwin). H.M.V. C2806—7 (12in., 8s.). 


Mr. Fiedler is Koussevitzky’s partner in the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra’s concerts. He takes a good many of them 
during part of the season. The word “symphony ”’ is here 
omitted from the band’s title. I have only once before heard the 
Rhapsody. It is one. of the more pretentious essays in a jazz 
idiom which never had much of interest to detain a musician. 
Those who like these mild moodinesses, and are sufficiently 
unsophisticated to relish the dishing up of many familiar 
bits and pieces, will enjoy this clean presentation, in which 
the piano part is boldly played by Mr. J. M. Sanroma. 
Debussy seems to be the chief composer remembered in this 
department ; but there is nothing whatever significant in the 
music; nor, to me, is there anything interesting in the idea of 
jazz’s trying to shape up to serious music standards. The 
worlds are light-years apart. Why not keep each to his own, 
and be happy? The fill-up is a simple, hearty tune from a 
musical. comedy: a good example of the familiar and un- 


*Edwin Fischer (piano) with 
orchestra conducted by John Barbirolli: Concerto in E 
flat, K.482 (Mozart). H.M.V. DB2681—4 (12in., 24s.). 


Mozart was sometimes in the habit of writing music for those 
of his pupils whom he considered worthy, and the two concertos 
in E flat and G major (K.482 and 453) were written for a 
certain Barbara Ployer whose talent must have been of no 
mean order. 


In a review of the Note Book of William Blake (which was 
recently published by the Nonesuch Press) Denis Saurat 
says: ‘“‘ Nowadays we have become more and more suspicious 
of the arrangement in works of art. It seems to us that a man 
of genius has a certain amount of traits of inspiration, and 
that he then proceeds to arrange them into schemes meant to 
impress us, and which involve a considerable amount of 
padding or scaffolding (whichever metaphor you prefer). 
This padding we have learnt to recognise and to detest, 
because, mostly, we could do it ourselves, and frequently 
better, more to our own satisfaction, than the author himself. 
Therefore we are impatient of it and look, in a great man, 
rather for the materials, or the elements of his inspiration, 
than for his tricks of system or organisation . . . the world 
must also be organised. It does not live alone by the words 
that came from the mouth of the Lord. Padding also is 
necessary. But this, our present tendency, will have perhaps 
the good effect of making the artists of the future be careful 
to use better padding—as the people who built St. Paul’s 
Cathedral should have done, it is said.” 


This is not the place to discuss debatable points in Mr. 
Saurat’s interesting pronouncement, but it is undeniable 
that the music of a century which tended so much towards 
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formalism and mannerism as did the eighteenth century 
was bound to suffer from the vice of padding. 

Mozart, spontaneous and versatile to a degree as he was, 
could not entirely escape the prevailing tendencies of his age, 
but there are few obtrusive evidences of “tricks of system 
or organisation ” in this lovely E flat concerto. The delightful 
use of the bassoon in the opening bars is the first of many 
felicitous passages for the wood-wind. Such things, and the 
gracious turn of a phrase here and there, or some harmonic 
adventure, frequently occur to sustain interest. 

After the high spirits of the first movement Mozart strikes 
an unexpectedly profound note at the beginning of the slow 
movement (andante), a long and deeply-felt tune on muted 
strings and in the minor key. Wood-wind have an episode 
all to themselves towards the end of this side, the piano 
entering again at the start of part 5, still in the minor key. 
Then comes a charming and happy little duet for flute and 
bassoon in the major which is succeeded by a return to the 
sombre mood of the start, maintained up to the quiet and 
resigned close. This is a truly exquisite movement. 

Mozart makes an innovation in the final movement (allegro) 
—the basis of which is a typically perky Mozartian tune with 
bewitching interpolations by the wood-wind—for (part 7) 
he puts a long slow section (andantino cantabile) into the 
middle of it just where we might expect a recapitulation of the 
main tune. This slow section is begun by the wood-wind 
and continued very softly by the piano and strings, the 
soloist’s part being submerged in that of the orchestra. Lovely 
song-like phrases go to clarinet and bassoon, to be repeated 
by piano and strings. We have the recapitulation safely 
delivered on the last side—and so the beautiful work ends. 

Edwin Fischer gives a performance which, in point of tone, 
pearly clearness of passage work, finely pointed phrasing, is 
a@ perpetual joy and is always sensitively accompanied by 
John Barbirolli and his men. The important wood-wind 
detail is especially lovingly dealt with. The recording is 


splendid. 
A. R. 


DECCA-POLYDOR 
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Orchestra (Melichar): Unfinished 
Decca-Polydor DE7047—50 (10in., 


Strictly, there were other ‘‘ Unfinisheds”’ (and not 
symphonies only). This one will never fade—and, thank 
heaven, nobody is ever again likely to play monkey-shines 
with it. It was not, I am glad to think, a British annotator 
who wrote emotionally of ‘‘ Death snatching the pen from the 
composer’s nerveless hand ”’ ; it may have been the same man 
who asked his hearers to weep over Schubert’s poverty, 
“‘ with those twenty children to feed.” 

The symphony was intended as a compliment to the musical 
society of Graz, which had elected the composer a member. 
He never heard it played: it was not produced for forty-three 
years. Some day we may get nearer the heart of Schubert 
the man, and understand better the application of his words: 
** What the public most relish is that which has given me the 
greatest distress.”” This lovely work is clearly “ no’ licht- 
some.” 

Melichar takes the first movement rather sombrely. The 
** moderato ”’ in the marking, Allegro moderato, is emphasized. 
The theme sounds rather tame—a trifle dragged. It may be 
noted that the fifth-droop at bar 63—4 (1? ins.) is the opening 
of the oboe theme—the first subject, after the motto which 
begins the work. Perhaps many people will prefer the slow 
pace. It makes for impressiveness: a good example is at the 
start of side 2 (development); but my own feeling is that this 
needs a sharper tooth of anxiety. In mid-side, note the 
syncopated accompaniment (from the second subject). On 
side 3 the recapitulation begins—without the motto, because 
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this has been so much used in development, and is to form the 
finely clinching coda. Side 4 ends the movement. 

The second movement is also taken very slowly. I am 
afraid Melichar is a stodgy conductor. This quaver 60 pace 
is scarcely Andante con moto. Curious that Schubert should 
have used a syncopated accompaniment to this movement’s 
second subject also. Development begins on mid-side 6 
The disc I have is a slight swinger. I have no doubt the 
wind would sound all right on others; but the players don’t 
here record at their finest, I think. On the whole, not the 
richest Unfinished sensibility, I fear. 


Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra (Furtwangler): Barber of Seville 
Overture (Rossini). Decca-Polydor CA8218 (12in., 4s.). 

This is on a much better scale: a joyous record, dapperly 
done; the music fastidiously shaped and lightly launched; 
and all is used gently: note, for example, the pointing, without 
over-emphasis, of the first tune on side 2. ‘‘ Signor Crescendo,” 
as Rossini was called, gets a grand break a little later. It is 
curious that this overture was not written for The Barber: 
that one was lost, and this was meant for another work, 
Elisabetta, written the year before (1815). I note also with 
amusement that after 1870 the first appearance of any 
Rossini overture in a Philharmonic programme was in 1916. 
This is a full-toned recording, kind to fibre, and likely to 
flourish with steel. 


DECCA 
London Symphony Orchestra (Bliss): Music to Wells’s film, 
‘* Things to Come ”’ (Bliss). Decca K810-11 (12in., 5s.). 

As a—let us have the right word—fanatical Wellsian, 
I am looking forward eagerly to his latest film. Bliss was a 
good choice as composer, for he looks forward, too, and after 
a doldrums post-war spell (what a miserable time that was !), 
he seems to be coming into a new phase, with the inward 
beauties of the choral pieces, Lie strewn, the chamber works, 
and the inspiriting Music for Strings, which Decca might let us. 
have next. 

Disc 810 contains a Ballet for Children, and a Melodrama : 
Pestilence ; 811, Melodrama: Attack, and The World in Ruins. 
‘* Melodrama ”’ is used here, of course, in its strict sense of 
play-acting to music. Without the film before us, we are in 
the old difficulty of assessing the music: rather like that of 
appreciating a tone-poem without knowing the programme. 
Doubtless Mr. Bliss has fitted his music, timed and rhythmed 
it, to the film’s action. The Ballet does not present anything 
new: it reminds me slightly of Elgar’s spirit, and a Russian 
folky one. Pestilence seems to creep. Doubtless our flesh 
will too, when we see the film. I think this short extract a 
good notion. Many composers would have gone in for mere 
ugliness. Attack is full of shock and stratagem, all pretty 
simply done, and again without extremity of harmony. 
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There is a little link with classical practice. What—and 
who—shall depict The World in Ruins? Mr. Bliss may well 
have quailed. Haydn contrived Chaos before the world was 
made; how much harder to show what it is coming to—as 
surely as night follows day, if we don’t mend our ways. Well, 
here is music—very cleanly and aptly it appears to be 
recorded—that feels meet for the crash: a sense of wailing 
is in it, and frustration. Even the sunshine, as I write, can’t 
brighten the scene. Mr. Bliss has done well: just how well, 
Wells alone will show. 


Queen’s Hall Orchestra (Wood) : Overture to Samson (Handel). 
Decca K812 (12in., 2s. 6d.). 

Samson followed close upon Messiah, when the operatic 
field seemed closed, and poor Handel was in low water and 
spirits. But that indomitable man—one of the world’s best 
plucked ’uns—turned to oratorio, and hit the bull’s-eye again. 
The overture is in characteristic shape—three portions : 
a dignified opening—Israel?—then the Minuet of convention, 
on the pompous side also, and rather jumpily done here; then 
the fugueing finale. The broad scale of it all may suggest the 
triumph of right, or just the hearty wholeness of Handel. 
I presume that the orchestration is Sir Henry’s. It, too, is 
broad, though, like most of his work in this kind, apt to 
sound coarse. The big recording slightly enhances this feeling. 
One must remember limitations. I suppose we shall have 
symphonies at 5s. before long. They are badly wanted, even 
if the product must sometimes be clearly second class: one 
can get a great deal out of such records, so long as the music 
is honestly presented. Keeping up prices means one thing 
to big firms and quite another to such people as I meet almost 
daily in W.E.A. classes. I wish some of the haughty ones 
could realise how far high prices put needed musical nourish- 
ment out of the reach of my people. I have to deal with 
plain facts about plain folk. I will add a plain word: I think 
there is a great deal of snobbery about, and I am heartily 
opposed to it—and as heartily on the side of all who are 
working in practical ways to serve poor people. Ever true 
remains the reflection: “‘ Year after year the prosperous 
endure, so patiently, the sufferings of the poor.” 


Boyd Neel String Orchestra (Neel): Serenata Notturno (K239) 
and Andante (Symphony in F, K.112) (Mozart). Decca 
K813—4 (12in., 5s.). 

The use of the title Nocturne emphasizes the “‘ evening ”’ 
which is pointed in the word Serenade. A march is not perhaps 
out of place: maybe the serenaders went in cheerful company 
(the tune has a little genial quirk in it), and then separated for 
their individual duties to their beloveds. An unusual effect 
is got by scoring for two groups, one giving out the themes 
(leaders) and the other the main body of strings, with drums. 
The second movement is a Minuet, with a particularly 
ingratiating Trio. 

The Rondo is a happy little packet of varieties. After the 
first complete section, Mozart puts in a slow air (another good 
example of this will be found in the piano concerto, K.482, 
last movement, where a singularly moving air is inserted 
between the rondo repetitions). After this one, there is a 
short link which sounds as if we were to have some of that 
‘‘ janissary ’’ military music that was so fashionable in the 
eighteenth century. Here the solo players have a turn, and 
then we are back at the first theme, with its simple harmonies 
and busy running-note accompaniment. The pace seems 
a little fast, but it makes the music go with a crisp step that 
is very enjoyable. 

The symphony K.112 was written in the winter of 1771, 
when Mozart was not yet sixteen. The slow movement is 
pleasant, but not deep; it is even jog-trotty; but what can 
one expect from even genius, at sixteen? 


By the way, the Serenades recorded by this orchestra, 
noticed in December, were complete. W.R.A. 
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National Folk Dance Orchestra (Arnold Foster): Long Eight, 
and Piper’s Fancy. Columbia DB1621 (10in., 2s. 6d.). 
Same Orchestra: Four Dances (DB1622-3, 2s. 6d. each). 

These arrangements of traditional tunes (meant for dance 
groups, and so having the theme oft repeated) are made by 
Mr. Foster, a well-known and highly esteemed practitioner. 
The tunes have a sturdy English way with them: our solidity 
and good humour and steadiness. Sometimes the dances to 
quite simple tunes can be very elaborate. The folk-dancing 
we enjoy at the international festivals shows what a hold this 
art has, and what a sound element it has been in our life of 
former days. 

No. 1622 contains The First of April and The Dressed Ship. 
The first is an inviting three-timer—no fool’s music, but 
one that sounds right for weaving in and out to. The other has 
a true nautical smack, with the frequent me-doh-doh that 
sounds so sturdily British. I like it first-rate. The Reel 
is good. Even better is Rhif Wyth (“or Figure Eight’’), 
which has that self-contained assurance that lifts the head and 
sets it nodding. May I be forgiven for saying that it is the 
next best thing to the music meet for what the Sassenach is 
pleased to call ‘‘ the waggle o’ the kilt.”” I should have for- 
given Mr. Foster if, making the music still more catholic, he 
had combined Rule, Britannia with the latter part of the 
tune. It would counterpoint nicely. I have encored this 
side several times (it does my typing good), ever and anon 
rising creakily to execute (that is the word now, alas) a totter- 
ing step or two, and to shout Rhif Wyth! as the equivalent 
of ‘‘ Hoch!” to the man who made the darned cheeky little 
darling of a tune. And senilely I wonder whether, whatever 
modern dancing does to folk, they wouldn’t, now and again, 
be just as happy rhif-wything, instead of drooling around to 
the strains—yes, on consideration, strains is the word—of 
Slime Slushby’s Submerged Saxes? But that only shows 
what an old grouch I am, out to crab the innocent pleasures 
of the populace. W.R.A. 





ORGAN 


Otto Dunkelberg (organ): Prelude and Fugue in B flat major 
(Bach) and Organ Concerto No. 4—Allegro (Handel). 
Parlophone E11289 (12in., 4s.). 


I imagine that Otto Dunkelberg chose this early organ 
Prelude and Fugue of Bach because of its convenient length: 
for it has little other merit. 

The Prelude says the same thing four times over—and 
nothing of importance in any case—while the long pedal solo 
passage is a mere exercise. The fugue subject is arid to a 
degree, and the contrapuntal interest is practically nil. In 
fact, only the name of Bach has kept alive a piece of music 
similar to that which hundreds of students write and which 
the master himself would certainly not wish to see perpetuated. 


To Mr. Dunkelberg such music is, of course, child’s play, but 
his registration is far too light at the second (and last) entry 
of the fugue subject on the pedals, where the effect is as if he 
had not left the great manual. 

Much more satisfactory in every way, in spite of the lack 
of orchestral accompaniment, is the very jolly hornpipe-like 
movement from the Handel Concerto. This is neatly played: 
and both pieces are well recorded. A. R. 
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Marcel Moyse (flute) and Louise Moyse (piano): ‘‘ Am 
Waldesbach ’’ (Paul Wetzger, Op. 33) and Andante 
Cantabile (from Quartet in D, Op. 11) (Tchaikovsky). 
Columbia DX721 (12in. 4s.). 

I am not familiar with the name of the composer of “ By 
the forest brook,”’ but from internal evidence I should imagine 
that he is (or was) a flute player, since his synthetic music 
is the work of one who knows well how to exploit the resources 
of the instrument. The naive programme of the piece appears 
to include a little storm: which, as Albert Chevalier said many 
years ago, is ‘‘ funny without being vulgar.”” M. Moyse’s playing 
of the florid passages is delightful, clean and worthy of a better 
cause. This he does not find on the reverse side of the record : 
for the Slow Movement from Tchaikovsky’s D major quartet 
is an obvious misfit on the flute. The music loses all the tender 
nostalgic quality which the elasticity of string tone alone can 
give it. M. Moyse plays the truncated movement in such a 


summary fashion as to make one suspect that he is rather 


ashamed of having to do it at all, and on this side his breathing 
is all too faithfully recorded. 

I cannot pretend to have enjoyed this record, but there will 
no doubt be some to whom it will appeal. 


Jean Pougnet and Frederick Grinke (violins) and Boris Ord 
(harpsichord) : Sonata No. 3 in A minor (Purcell). Decca 
K809 (12in., 2s. 6d.). 

Purcell’s first set of sonatas for two violins, bass (viola da 
gamba and usually omitted) and continuo, was published in 
1683 and prefaced by one of the flattering dedications thought 
proper for princes. The particular prince, Charles II, had 
openly expressed his dislike for the form which had long held 
the field in England, the Fantasia or Fancy, and Purcell, 
responding to the royal preference for a lighter, less contra- 
puntal music, which would cause the royal feet to beat time 
and the royal head to wag, and also to the popular revulsion 
against a form now grown dull and academic, laid aside, 
with the ninth four-part Fantasia, an uncompleted scheme of 
such works and turned to the now fashionable “‘ sonata.” 

In the preface, following upon the dedication, Purcell 
writes that “he has faithfully endeavour’d a just imitation 
of the most fam’d Italian masters; principally to bring the 
seriousness and gravity of that sort of musick into vogue, and 
reputation among our Country-men.” There has been much 
speculation as to what models Purcell had in mind. Corelli’s 
first set of sonatas appeared in the same year as those of 
Purcell, and the evidence points to a set by Vitali and— 
an interesting suggestion in Mr. Holland’s book on Purcell— 
possibly to some written by an English composer, in the 
service of the Archduke Ferdinand Charles at Innsbriick, 
as early as 1653. The chief point is that whatever models 
Purcell took he composed music that bears his unmistakable 
imprint, and it is a matter of reproach that only one of his 
twenty-two sonatas for two violins and bass—and that, the 
so-called *‘ Golden Sonata ’”’ (recently issued by Decca with 
these artists, and included in the first album of the English 
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Music Society devoted to Purcell’s music), by no means the 
best—is at all generally known and played. 

The A minor sonata is, on the whole, of a serious character, 
the allegro on the first side being really in the nature of a 
slow movement. Only in the canzona and the little horn. 
pipe-like allegro following (the label misleads by making it 
appear that the two form one movement) do we get music 
which would have quickened the monarch’s pulses. It will 
be noticed that sections marked grave open and close the 
sonata. The three players give an excellent performance of 
the fresh and beautiful music and the recording is admirable. 
What a relief it is to have the clear-cut sounds of the harp- 
sichord instead of the piano, which is a poor substitute. 

It is to be hoped that sufficient support will be given to this 
recording to induce the artists to give us the fine sonatas in 
D minor (first set), G minor (with a great chaconne) and 
C major (second set). 


Guila Bustabo (violin) and Gerald Moore (piano): En Bateau 
(Debussy) and Caprice in A minor (Paganini—Op. 1, No. 5). 
Columbia LB26 (10in., 4s.). 

It is pleasant to find Guila Bustabo improving on her 
recording style each month. This time she plays Debussy’s 
cool little piece—a picture of a boat lazily drifting down the 
river—with the right degree of tender feeling: and in the 


‘unaccompanied Caprice she shows—in spite of one or two 


hazardous and unmusical high notes—what a fine technician 
she is. A delightful record. 


Egon Petri (piano) : Carmen Fantasie (Bizet- Busoni). 
LX462 (one 12in., 6s.). 

One is painfully familiar with the average operatic fantasia 
as ground out—like coffee—in thousands of eating establish- 
ments and elsewhere. It amounts simply to a number of th« 
best tunes strung together on a chain of discreet modulations 
and does not come near the category of creative art. Busoni, 
however, works along the lines of the great tradition left by 
Liszt, whose best transcriptions—those of Schubert’s songs— 
may really be considered re-creations, as they shed a new 
light on Schubert’s ideas. 

So it is in this Fantasia on tunes from Carmen. The famous 
tenor aria becomes a beautiful ’cello-like solo ingeniously 
decorated and followed by the Habafiera played mezzo piano, 
with the effect of a coda to the other tune. It is subjected 
to some rhapsodic development and alteration on the next 
side, and at the climax comes the soldiers’ march: finally, the 
fateful theme associated with Carmen, which ends the piece 
with a dramatic abruptness. So the tragic story is epitomised 
in this fantasia, a creative artist’s meditation upon the music 
of another. 

Mr. Petri plays the difficult work with extreme virtuosity. 
It is a remarkable performance in every way and splendidly 
recorded. A. R. 


TUITION FOR DRUMMERS, YOUNG AND OLD 


The value of the gramophone as an educational medium is 
illustrated once again in the concise six-part course on band 
and orchestral drumming by Max Abrams (of the Savoy 
Hotel Orpheans) which Parlophone have just issued on three 
records (R2164-6) complete with primer in a neat portfolio 
(price 10s. 6d.). 

The curriculum includes such essentials as the paradiddle ; 
the long, accented, single-stick, and five, seven and nine stroke 
rolls; flams and drags; wrist exercises; accented beats; 
phrasing ; concluding with a series of technical exercises. 

Musical notation for all the studies is given in the primer 
to support the practical illustrations (all given first in slow 
tempo) contained in the records. 

The young student is not the only one who should benefit 
from these ‘‘ Drum Topics,’’ as they are described ; all grades 
of percussionists, up to the skilled professional, should find 
them an invaluable aid to keeping themselves at the peak of 
perfection. E. J. 


Columbia 
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OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 


Conchita Supervia (mezzo-soprano) with orchestra.—Cancion 
del paje (Sartorio) and, with piano accompaniment by 
Maria Gil, Cantares (Turina) ; sung in Spanish. Parlophone- 
Odeon RO20299 (10in., 4s.). 

From the wealth of expression that the Spanish-born mezzo- 
soprano puts into her songs I assume, correctly I expect, that 
she interprets them well, for my rusty Spanish does not allow 
me to follow the words. Sartorio’s Page’s Song is the better 
sung. There is an eighteenth-century flavour about its music. 

Turina’s song, of course, is very modern. In it, the singer’s 
tone is shaky. This, I am convinced, is no more intentional 
or ornamental than the unfortunate high note that opens the 
second phrase. The recording faithfully reflects the personality 
of a very clever artist. 


Friedel Schuster (soprano) with orchestra.—O géttlich Paar 
and Des Gatten ehre zu bewahren, both from Helen 
(Offenbach) ; sung in German. Parlophone R2167 
(10in., 2s. 6d.). 

I am wondering if sufficient gramophiles are interested in 
Offenbach’s La belle Héléne to justify the choice of these two 
songs for what I take to be the British debut of Friedel 
Schuster. She is a light soprano of undoubted merit and, 
though her singing might have been phrased to mark the 
rhythm more distinctly, her record is quite an interesting one. 


Miliza Korjus (soprano) with chorus and orchestra under 
Bruno Seidler-Winkler.—La danza (Rossini) and Funiculi, 
Funicula (Denza); sung in Italian. H.M.V. C2813 (12in., 
4s.). 

I have an idea that the original words of La danza are 


Krench and by Beaumarchais. Here the song is given in 
Italian, as is usual. In neither song are the words at all clear, 
but the fault is not of much consequence since it is the jolly 
tunes that really matter. 

La danza and Funiculi, Funicula may seem strange songs 
for a coloratura soprano to choose for the exhibition of her 
virtuosity, but, if the end is held to justify the means, all is 
well. Miliza Korjus sings as prettily and confidently as ever 
and she so obviously delights in her task that her gaiety 
becomes infectious. This is light vocal music of a very 
entertaining kind and I should deserve to be called a kill-joy 
if I did not give the record my blessing. The recording is 
excellent. 


Helge Roswaenge (tenor) with Berlin State Opera Orchestra 
under Wolfgang Martin.—Like a dream (Ach, so fromm) 
and Letzte Rose (The last rose), both from Martha 
(Flotow); sung in German. Decca-Polydor DE7051 
(10in., 2s. 6d.). 

Despite the many hard things that have been said about it, 
Flotow’s Martha obstinately refuses to die. Of the familiar 
romance from it, M’appari, Paul England wrote a few years 
ago that “its universal popularity is now a thing of the 
past, though ‘Emma Parry,’ as it was once affectionately 
referred to, is still a favourite, we believe, in certain circles.” 
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One is undoubtedly the recording tenor’s circle; it is said that 
M’ appari is the last thing Caruso ever sang. 

Well, Ach, so fromm is the romance in its German form. 
I do not seem to have heard Helge Roswaenge before. but 
I hope I may hear him again. There is little or nothing to 
object to in his version of the famous aria, which is conventional 
save that he treats himself to two top notes in the final phrases. 
His Last rose of summer is equally pleasant, though it may 
sound strange in German and it is generally sung by a soprano. 
The accompaniments are a trifle stodgy, but this is about the 
only fault worth mentioning in what is otherwise quite a nice 
little record. 


Herbert E. Groh (tenor) with orchestra.—Miarechen (Fairy- 
tale) (Komzak-Gerviens) and Volksliedchen (Folk-song) 
(Komzak-Gerviens) ; sung in German. Parlophone R2155 
(10in., 2s. 6d.). 

Komzak is probably known to many readers as the arranger 
of a delightful potpourri entitled Vienna by Night. His 
two little songs are sweet and simple. Herr Groh handles 
them with the simplicity they need and his singing is marked 
by ease and charm. The recording is good. 


Richard Tauber (tenor) with piano by Percy Kahn.— 
Mondnacht (Moonlight) (Schumann) and Der Nussbaum 
(The waltnut tree) (Schumann); sung in German. Parlo- 
phone-Odeon RO20297 (10in., 4s.). 

Herr Tauber continues with his recordings of Schumann’s 
songs. This time he has chosen two very popular favourites. 
He works no wonders with either song but, with the support 
of an excellent pianist, he renders them both in stylish fashion 
and provides us with a very attractive record. 


Beniamino Gigli (tenor), with members of La _ Scala 
Orchestra, Milan, under Dino Olivieri.—Elegie (Massenet) 
and Plaisir d’amour (Martini); sung in French. H.M.V. 
DB2530 (12in., 6s.). 

Technically, this is an excellent record, but I doubt very 
much whether it will add to Gigli’s reputation. 

Neither of these familiar songs is altogether suited to the 
Italian’s style. In the Plaisir d’amour he achieves no more 
than a fair measure of success. He succeeds much better in 
the Elegie, well enough, in fact, to tempt me to make a com- 
parison with the classic Caruso-Elman record, but not well 
enough to make me swerve from my allegiance to the older 
version. 

Like most Italians, Gigli sings French badly. To many 
persons this is likely to be the one serious fault of the record ; 
it is especially noticeable in the Elegie. 


Jan Kiepura (tenor) with orchestra.—Give me your heart 
to-night (Schenk’ mir dein Herz heute Nacht) and Fair 
or dark, I love them all (Ob blond, ob braun, ich liebe 
alle Frau’n), both from the film I love them all (Stolz- 
Marischka); sung in German. Parlophone-Odeon 
RO20298 (10in., 4s.). 

These two songs were written for Kiepura; they come from 
the Ufa talkie Ich liebe alle Frauen, in which he plays the 
leading part. How he reconciles Schenk’ mir dein Herz 
heute Nacht . . . denn ich lieb’ nur dich allein with Ob blond, 
ob braun, ich liebe alle Frau’n, must be discovered by seeing 
the film. 

Ernst Marischka’s lyrics are very ordinary. The music is 
tuneful, as one would expect from the composer of Wild 
Violets, though it does not represent the best Robert Stolz 
can do. Kiepura sings both songs strenuously ; Ob blond, ob 
braun is full of ‘‘ go.’”” Why he holds up this song at one 
point to talk to the Kapellmeister I do not know. A little 
less vigour and rather more artistry would not have been 
amiss, but the style will doubtless prove acceptable to the 
singer’s many film fans. H. F. V. L. 
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Mark Raphael records four more of Roger Quilter’s songs 
accompanied by the composer—Shelley’s Music, when soft 
voices die and Love’s Philosophy and Herrick’s I dare not ask 
a kiss (with anonymous violin obbligato) and The Jealous 
Lover, one of the Earl of Rochester’s drawing-room poems. 
I dare not ask is the pick of this charming bunch. (Col. 
DB1602.) Here is a very nice record of Nursery Rhymes 
sung by Misses Mary Hamblin and Mary Ritchie, whose clear 
white voices, innocent of all trace of that dangerous quality 
vibrato, blend prettily in such old favourites as Hot Cross Buns, 
Hickory Dickory Dock, Baa, baa, black sheep, etc. and Mary 
Hamblin on the reverse sings Browning’s Cavalier Song with 
M. Sarson’s music, Rastrelli’s Little ladies long ago and a good 
old Chester rhyme, Elsie Marley. Music edited by T. Dunhill, 
Miss Ella Ivimey accompanies. A real treat for good children. 
(Col. DB1602.) Ernest Butcher’s Lumps o’ Pudden and 
Dollops o’? Fat conjures up a fascinatingly loathsome picture 
of a pampered mother’s darling who can scarcely see out of 
his eyes for the black puddens as big as his head with which 
she plies him from morning to night. This gem is from 
Twigg and Norbury’s Magic Ring Cookery Book and is 


prefaced by Moffat and Kitson’s dashing trifle I made love 
to Kate. The reverse is occupied by Eliot and Rutherford’s 


which appropriately 


Peaceful Street with stunning effects, 
An excellent record. 


threaten to drown the singer at times. 
(Col. DB1624.) 

I cannot pretend to enjoy Jack Daly’s Danny Boy, but his 
honest unpretentious singing will probably appeal to his 
countrymen, especially in The Little Town in the old County 
Down, which reeks of the sentiment so enjoyed by nostalgic 
Celts. (Regal MR1957.) 

The Comedy Harmonists’ own arrangement of Brahms’s 
Hungarian Dance No. 5 is a diverting piece of work in their 
best mood, and the evergreen Barcarolle from Tales of Hoffmann 
is beautifully performed. (H.M.V. B8387.) The Light Opera 
Company gives a selection of Neapolitan Songs, O Sole Mio, 
Santa Lucia, Maria Mari, Tornaa Surriento, Funiculi, funicula, 
all very brightly sung in English, with the exception of 
Rossini’s La Danza which the excellent tenor gives in Italian, 
much too slowly, however, for you should almost break your 
neck in this tarantella. (H.M.V. C2814.) F¢. 


CHORAL 


Lettish Choir with orchestra conducted by Kuper. Soloist, 
Jan Nedra: Boris Godounov (Moussorgsky). Prologue: 
Song of the Pilgrims and Chorus ‘‘ Why do you desert us, 
oh Tsar? ’’ (Act 1). Chorus of the Maidens of Sandimor and 
Polonaise (Act 3, Scenes 1 and 2). Parlophone E11290-1 
(12in., 8s.). 

It is, I think, the much-abused Rimsky-Korsakov edition of 
Boris Godounov that has been used for these records. Upon 
the merits and demerits of the three versions of the opera— 
Moussorgsky left two at least—I am not competent to pro- 
nounce, not having heard or seen the original untouched 
scores. 

The first record recalls vividly to me the wonderful night 
at Drury Lane Theatre, in 1913, when the first performance 
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of the opera here was given. After Chaliapine’s unforgettable 
portrayal of the unhappy Boris the strongest impression wag 
left by the chorus, who were like no operatic chorus heard 
before or since. We saw Russia herself praying and suffering 
before us. 

Something of the fervour and intensity of that chorus comes 
through in the first of these records, though one misses the 
deep rolling Russian basses. But the performance is un- 
doubtedly vividly dramatic, alive and exciting, and given 
with a rough force that is required by the magnificent music, 

A very different Moussorgsky appears in the two scenes 
taken from Act 3 (omitted in that first performance of which 
I have spoken). Here he writes as any talented Russian 
composer of the national school could have done. The music 
is charming, but theatrical. The one soloist does his part 
acceptably, the orchestra is satisfactory, but, naturally, 
honours are with the chorus. The recording stands up well 
to the large body of tone reproduced. A. R. 





BAND RECORDS 


There is one record issued this month which at the very 
commencement of the year I venture to predict will prove to be 
one of the outstanding records of the whole year. It isa 
long time since a new record made by the Garde Republicaine 
Band was issued, and when I saw the label therefore of Col. 
DX722 I was interested at once. I was not however, by any 
means, prepared for what I heard. It is simply stupendous. 
Huge volume with no trace of harshness, marvellously faithful 
brass and reed tone and an extraordinarily successful capture 
of the indescribable ‘‘ something ’’ which distinguishes the 
tone of this great band from all others. This ‘‘ something ” 
is partly, but not wholly, I think, due to the proportion of 
saxophones used. Moreover, the band plays with tremendous 
élan. The pieces chosen are the Grand March from Tannhduser 
and the Prelude to Act III of Lohengrin. Both the arrange- 
ments are by M. Pierre Dupont, who conducts the band, and 
they are remarkably successful though in each case only a 
first-class band could tackle them. These are old “ war 
horses,” of course, and probably it is as well that they should 
be in this particular case, but I hope that this record is but the 
forerunner of others and that among them will be a judicious 
selection of music not hitherto available in the military band 
medium. In short, this is the finest military band record I 
have ever heard, and I have listened to it both indoors and 
outdoors. 

Bugles is the title of a record (Col. FB1247) made by the 
Bugle Band of the 2nd Battn. King’s Shropshire Light Infantry. 
Among the various calls and fanfares are such well-known airs 
as A-hunting we will go, Marching thro’ Georgia, Old Folks 
at Home and others. An excellent record of its kind. 

Foden’s Motor Works Band play Cope’s popular Mill in the 
Dale and an arrangement of Arditi’s Il Bacio, in the latter of 
which Harry Mortimer performs wonders on the cornet. 
Excellent recording (Regal-Zono. MR1953). 

Two more of the special Salvation Army records are 
issued under the Regal-Zonophone label. MF259 contains 
Long, long ago, a long double-sided cornet solo by Harold 
Walker accompanied by the Salvationist Publishing and 
Supplies Band. MF258 contains the Founder’s Poem and the 
Founder’s Song, both by General William Booth. The latter 
is sung by the Salvation Army Assurance anes 3 — 
accompanied by the Supplies Band. 
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Songs from the Films 

Few films can have been so eagerly 
awaited by the gramophone public 
as ‘‘I Dream Too Much,” in which 
the diminutive operatic star Lily 
Pons makes her debut. Let me 
assure you, if you have not already 
seen the film, that it is excellent 
entertainment from every point 
of view—La Pons looks charming, 
acts admirably with Henry Fonda, 
many moods, and has a reasonably good story to keep 
you interested in her manceuvres. Having enjoyed the 
film I was, therefore, a little disappointed to find that the 
record of I dream too much and I’m the Echo is far below the 
standard of her singing in the film. In J dream too much there 
is a lot of male chorus singing which in the film is entertaining 
enough because of the spectacle that accompanies it, and 
because of Lily Pons herself who looks at her very best in 
a crinoline and a flirtatious, lacy fan; but without these 
distractions for the eye it becomes obvious that it is difficult 
to hear the singer’s words and that she goes most appallingly 
flat on the last note. Almost the same remark applies to the 
“Echo” song which she sings so enchantingly to an impresario 
in the film that he immediately decides to train her and make 
her into an operatic star. She, on the other hand, is not 
interested in herself, but only in persuading the poor man 
that her husband has written a beautiful song. When there 
is the added attraction of one’s interest in the plot the song 
becomes so much more entertaining—it is not sufficiently 

_good to stand by itself as a vehicle for Lily Pons. Might 
I suggest that the song she sings on the roundabout called, 
I believe, The Jockey on the Carrousel, would be more effective 
than either of the songs issued? (H.M.V. DA1456.) 

Everett Marshall has a magnificent voice but his diction 
is not always faultless and a tendency to throatiness in the 
middle register does not, help matters, but his assurance and 
declamatory style make his record of Mine Alone and Silver 
Wings—an interesting song about an airman—from the 
film ‘‘I Live for You,” well worth hearing if you require an 
antidote to the yearnings of the crooners. But remember 
to turn down your volume control when you play H.M.V. 
B8399. 

Nino Martini may have all the will in the world to sing 
Here’s to Romance and Midnight in Paris (both from the 
film ‘“‘ Here’s to Romance ’”’) but he cannot make us under- 
stand what he is driving at, save only that his voice can soar 
to starry heights and that he thinks Romance and Midnight 
in Paris are good things, and I’m sure he is right, even if I 
cannot follow the line of reasoning that leads him there. 

John Hendrik has made a new departure for him this month 
by singing a medley of songs that have been sung and popu- 
larised by the films in which they have been performed. The 
record is called Popular Film Successes (Parlophone R2157) 
and on it Hendrik sings I wished on the Moon, You are my 
lucky star, The rose in her hair, We were so young, Ah! sweet 
mystery of life and Smoke gets in your eyes. The medley 
serves more to show the elasticity and control of his voice 
than as entertainment—for example, it may be very clever 
to sing Ah! sweet mystery of life with full and open voice 
and to follow it immediately with an almost inaudible render- 
ing of Smoke gets in your eyes, but artistically it is incongruous 
and awkward. I feel this is rather showing off for the sake 
of it and a waste of real talent. 

Robert Naylor sings My world is gold and Vienna, city 
of my dreams, both from Tauber’s film ‘“ Heart’s Desire,” 
on Rex 8677 and many people will like to have his fine voice 
and manly singing in two such popular songs. 

In view of the fact that Ah/ sweet mystery of life is sung 


Columbia DX. 4/- DB. 2/6 
FB. 1/6 
Parlophone R. 2/6 F. 1/6 


sings delightfully in 


PRICES 
(except when otherwise stated) 


H.M.V. C. 4/- B. 2/6 BD. 1/6 


in the film ‘“‘ Naughty Marietta ”’ 
and that the film is now going round 
the country, and also because Smilin’ 
through is the theme song of ‘‘ Smilin’ 
Through,”’ which was recently re- 
issued—in view of these facts Norman 
Blair’s record of these two songs 
has been reissued by Panachord 
(25346), and as it is an extremely 
good record, it is a good idea. 


Brunswick 2/6 RL. 1/6 
Decca K. 2/6 F. 1/6 
Regal-Zonophone MR. 1/- 
Rex 1/- 


For Smaller Voices 

After the full-throated outpourings of these singers, to whom 
the screen is just another medium to enhance their already 
brilliant reputations, we turn to the people who have become 
famous through the microphone—because of the suitability 
of their voices to this comparatively new medium. For 
instance, Sam Browne. 

Sam Browne makes his bow as a soloist for H.M.V. with 
what has turned out to be one of the best records of the 
month (BD314). He sings that attractively titled song 
A little bit independent, but you’re so easy on the eyes and 
couples it with the romantic Gypsy Violin. He is very 
adequately accompanied by a light orchestra and he sings 
robustly and straightforwardly and with rhythmic phrasing— 
in fact, he does all that is required of him extremely well. 

H.M.V. B8406 couples two charming Americans who are 
only known to us through their gramophone records and in 
one case as the star of ‘‘ Broadway Melody of 1936,” and in 
the other through one brief appearance in ‘‘ Thanks a Million.” 
Yet both have personalities which are able to express them- 
selves through the medium of the gramophone record. 
Ramona, pianist and vocalist with Paul Whiteman, is pre- 
sented by the Maestro with Her Gang in Every now and then 
and Eleanor Powell, supported by Tommy Dorsey and His 
Orchestra, sings Got a bran’ new suit and delights us with some 
more of her rhythmic tap-dancing—so much, in fact, that 
the accompanying orchestra matters very little. Both artists 
are at their best and all of you who like to keep in touch 
with the artists on the other side of the water will be glad 
to have this record. 

Robert Ashley’s is a new name to me, but he sings Thanks 
a Million and Moon for Sale (H.M.V. BD315) so charmingly 
that I must make enquiries about him when the clamourings 
of the printer are less urgent and see if we can expect some 
more records of this quality from him. 

Cliff Connolly makes a welcome appearance on Decca 
F5840 singing Sailing home with the tide and Love is like a 
cigarette—a song that presents an idea with which you may 
not agree, but at least it is an idea. 

Stardust covered Bundle is a dreadful song to be called upon 
to sing—all about the baby whose eyes are made of violets 
picked by the angels and so on—but no doubt there are many 
hearts that will be stirred by its sentiments ; and these people 
are just as surely Kitty Masters’ own public. But whether 
they will like the satirical ballad in the Coward style called 
She’s the wealthiest woman on earth, which is coupled with it, 
seems a matter for conjecture; it looks like trying to please 
all of the people all of the time, always a difficult task. You 
can identify this ill-assorted pair under the number Regal- 
Zono. MR1971, a record by a young woman whose talents 
evidently don’t satisfy her, for she is for ever trying to develop 
fresh ones. 

Phyllis Robins sings I’ve got a feelin’ you're foolin’ and 
You are my lucky star both from—but there, you must know 
that by now—in her usual rather arch way, but she certainly 
manages to retain her individuality in this world of crooners 
who all sound alike (Rex 690). 

I am glad to see that young Clarence Wright has at last 
been given a chance to show what he can do on records. On 
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Regal-Zono. MR1972 he sin These foolish things and 
Thanks a Million, and while itis obvious that he still has a 
good deal to learn about crooning into a microphone, it is 
equally obvious that a deal of time and work and endeavour 
has been put into the making of these two titles with their 
two-piano accompaniment, and the result is_ sufficiently 
entertaining to make one hope for future efforts. 

Up to the present the records issued by Parlophone of the 
erstwhile B.B.C. Dance Orchestra vocalist, Len Bermon, 
have only persuaded me that he should have remained in the 
band ; this new contribution to the light music of the moment, 
however, forces me to capitulate somewhat. In a Medley of 
I’ve got a feelin’ you're foolin’ and You are my lucky star, and 
more particularly in Sing before Breakfast (Parlophone F374), 
Len Bermon displays considerably more charm and personality 
than heretofore, and although his tap-dancing may not be 
the last word in hot rhythm, at any rate he has persuaded 
at least one listener that after all he may not be so altogether 
without that certain something that brings in the fan mail, 
as was at first suspected—and presumably he has known 
that all along, even if only by the criterion of that fan mail. 

The Radio Three, whom many of you have heard on the air, 
as their name surely implies, sing for your delectation or 
otherwise as the case may be—in which latter case you need 
read no further—Chloe and Stardust (Regal-Zono. MR1969). 
I thought the treatment of Chloe was cleverly devised and 
well carried out, but Stardust is not suitable material for such 
trimmings. 


Stars in Their Courses 


What a rare quality is sincerity and how it raises the quality 
of all it touches. Hildegarde is one of the very few recording 
artists who can convey this quality in her singing; she sings 
two very ordinary little songs like Thanks a Million and 
Love is a Dancing Thing (Columbia FB1266) and they become 


beautiful love songs—only of fleeting consequence perhaps, 


but artistic gems for all that. .A word of praise for the 
accompaniment given this lovely lady by Mantovani and his 
Tipica Orchestra. 

Gracie Fields is in very serious mood on her Rex record this 
month (Rex 8687). What a sad little couple to have left 
behind to cheer us while she is enjoying the South African 
sun! Danny Boy as she sings it is as lovely as ever, but 
I’m only her mother suffers so much by comparison with that 
lovely melody that it just cries out for some of that devastat- 
ingly devilish fun that our Gracie can have with cheap senti- 
mentality. Never mind, perhaps it was better to keep the 
record in one mood. 

Trees is, or are, with us again; this time Arthur Tracy has 
a go at this apparently undying ballad (Decca F5830) and 
singer and song are so much of the same quality that the 
alliance is a happy once. The backing is called Tell me that 
you love me which you will recognise as Love's last word is 
spoken or Chaland qui passe. 

Turner Layton has chosen four highly popular titles for his 
records this month—Sailing home with the Tide and On 
Treasure Island (Columbia FB1275) and Homestead and 
As long as our hearts are young (FB1267) ; he sings all of them 
charmingly and his diction in that much-slurred paradise of 
treasure trove is a delight to hear. 

Leslie Hutchinson is in quiet mood this month with Lights 
Out and a new song with a lyric by Holt Marvell and the 
music by Jack Strachey called These foolish things; for once 
the lyric is better than the tune, a rare occurrence in these 
days of trite ditties (Parlophone F373). 

Pinky Tomlin, a young man whose sudden rise to fame in 
Hollywood is well known to all readers of the film papers, 
makes his recording debut for Decca (what a company they are 
for snapping up new talent) in two songs of his own, That’s 
what you think and Sweet (F5825). He is an artist to whom 
one instinctively applies the adjective ‘‘ cute ’’—an attribute 
that is admirably suited to That's what you think, but which 
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oes sadly astray in Sweet; I think Mr. Tomlin must have 
m. trying to take a leaf from Mr. Coward’s notebook here. 


Naughty Niceties 

Sandy Powell is a comedian whose amazing popularity is 
sometimes a mystery to me who only know his records. They 
are always carefully timed and cleverly cut up to make two 
perfect halves, but often there seems to be large patches of 
arid desert between the oases of his jokes—the building up 
of the joke takes so long that the sketch becomes cumbersome. 
That his records sell in their thousands and that he is reputed 
to be the biggest music-hall draw save Gracie Fields in the 
Provinces is ample proof that my quibblings are not those of 
the multitude ; however, this month I found myself highly 
amused by his antics as a soldier. Sandy joins the Army 
has some delightful digs at the pomposity of red-tape 
regulations and proves that a soft answer may not turn away 
the Sergeant’s wrath, but at any rate it can exasperate him so 
thoroughly that he is speechless! (Rex 8691.) 

Ronald Frankau in J hate vice and You make my wheels 
go round (Parlophone R2158) is his own particularly sophisti- 
cated and devastating self—I say devastating because he so 
completely disarms criticism by taking you so intimately 
into his confidence—even to the extent of telling you his 
address and telephone number—that if you are offended 
you simply show your own ungraciousness. How could you 
be offended when the whole matter is so obviously entirely 
a matter of how you interpret his meaning? But for poor 
Mr. Frankau’s sake I do hope too many of you don’t take 
him at his word and write or ring him up! After all, it prob- 
ably isn’t you. 

George Formby is his usual naughty and natty self in The 
washhouse at the back and The Pleasure Cruise (Regal-Zono. 
MR1952). That strict tempo of his makes us smile benevolently 
at lots of lines that we might be slightly shocked at if they 
stood out in bolder relief from the rest of the ditty. 

I liked The Two Leslies in Fourty-four fousand and five, 
but not so much in the jingle Cut yourself a little piece of cake 
(Regal-Zono. MR1965) and Leslie Holmes could not be any- 
thing but infectiously gay in Dance Dolores and The darling 
of the Guards (Regal-Zono. MR1966); but who is the little 
darling who sings with him? Surely she deserves some 
mention on the label? 

Leslie Sarony’s Let me carry your bag to Bagdad, Dad is 
typical of his usual fooling, but When H’I was out hin 
H’ India is a little out of his line; he impersonates the boring 
explorer extremely well, but it is a pity that the orchestra 
is so overpowering that one has to strain to hear the words 
of the song (Regal-Zono. MR1967). 


Novelties 

Few variety acts imported from the States have caused 
more of a sensation during the last few years of the invasion 
than Borrah Minnevitch and His Harmonica Rascals. This 
act was known to gramofans by reason of their one or two 
truly remarkable records issued on Brunswick in the fairly 
immediate past. Now, however, they have found their way 
to the blue one and sixpenny label of Decca and play in their 
own weird and wonderful way Limehouse Blues, You are my 
lucky star, On Treasure Island and Caprice Viennois—surely 
a proof of their versatility which makes the statement about 
their having used one hundred mouth-organs between them 
at the recording session seem quite feasible. The numbers 
are Decca F5833-—4. 

On F3855 they also contribute yet another version of the 
song sensation of the year The music goes ’round and around, 
coupled with Take me back to my boots and saddle. I am not 
going to tell you that you must buy this because I think it is 
a disappointing record; one might reasonably have expected 
this super absurd tune to have inspired a band so renowned for 
its novel effects to make a super record, but it hasn’t,and while 
the record is amusing enough it is not outstanding among so 
many good versions of the number. 
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Funiculi, Funicula and Il Bacio now have the distinction 
of being labelled ‘‘ from Grace Moore’s film ‘On Wings of 
Song.’”’ Well, well, we shall soon be told that Beethoven’s 
Pathétique is from “‘ Please, Teacher!” Anyway, Troise and 
His make a good job of these two veterans of 
restaurant music, and if Grace Moore’s film inspires you to 
buy these numbers, so much the better; here they are on 
Rex 8684. 

Our old friend Bill Campbell does his stuff with all that 
mastery of microphone technique that comes from long 
experience in the latest record of The Rocky Mountaineers 
(Columbia FB1268); and The Hill Billies this month revive 
that lovely Carson Robison melody Home on the Range and 
couple it with Moonlight on the Prairie (Regal-Zono. MR1959). 
A quiet, peaceful record. 

Have you a section in your library for freaks or oddities? 
If so here is a new one for you. Judy Rogers is described as 
“The sensational lady baritone”? (Regal-Zono. MR1955) 
and as an unusual record this may have some interest, but 


not as entertainment. 


Tunes of the Moment 

Each month brings us yet another of Charlie Kunz’s 
Medleys—and unless you can remember which particular 
month any given tune was a hit, you are not likely to be able 
to date any medley. They all sound the same and yet they 
never lose their charm. That is Charlie Kunz’s magic secret— 
night after night he will play at Casani’s and play the same 
old tunes—perhaps in different order—and people will dance 
to his quiet music and be enchanted. Presumably some 
day we shall all get bored and so will he, but it is difficult 
to see when or how. The current classic is number twelve 
and the record number Rex 8686. 

Arthur Schwartz, composer of the music of Cochran’s new 
revue “ Follow the Sun,” plays a piano medley of the tunes 
on Columbia FB1269. I could have wished for something 
brighter in execution, but the music is tuneful—particularly 
Love is a Dancing Thing—and has some refreshing turns of 
phrase that make it worth listening to with attention. 

Harry Engleman, whom many of you may have heard 
broadcasting from Midland Regional, makes his first record 
this month for Panachord (25820) of piano solos. The first is 
a composition of his own, Cannon off the Cush, and the backing 
is a medley of Wyoming in the Gloaming, Misty Islands of the 
Highlands and Jack in the Box which he calls Something 
Different, the difference, presumably, being in his treatment 
of the tunes. I like his playing and shall hope to hear more of 
him. 

Patricia Rossborough continues to play medleys of current 
tunes for your pleasure ; this month they are from ‘*‘ Coronado ”’ 
and the new Cochran show “ Follow the Sun.” (Parlophone 
F384.) 

If you would like the tunes from “‘ Broadway Melody of 
1936 ’—and they are all very good tunes—played by two 
obviously capable pianists with Max Bacon to help matters 
along with his drumming, get Regal-Zono. MR1968, “* Broad- 
way Melody of 1936” Selection by Phil and Slim, And be 
sure and hear Carroll Gibbons and His Boy Friends in a 
“Thanks a Million” Selection and ‘‘Coronado”’ ditto 
(Columbia FB1279), but if you’re like me you don’t have to 
be told—you just buy on the name. 

I don’t think I had ever realised that the somewhat inelegant 
and loutish cinema organ could be so dainty and graceful as 
it is revealed on Parlophone F381; I knew it could be 
capricious and coquettish, but I did not know it could be 
sincere and appealing as Marcel Palotti persuades it to be in 
Love’s Wonder and Give me your Heart to-night which is from 
Jan Kiepure’ s film ‘I Love Them All”—what a disarming 
title! This is most certainly one of the most pleasing organ 
records I have heard for many months. 


Reginald Dixon goes all military this month with a selection 
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called Martial Moments (Rex 8685); plenty of good, whole- 
some and hearty music, broadly played on an instrument 
that can do almost as much justice to it as a military band, 
and with only one man to wear himself out in the process. 


Light Orchestras 

Herewith the month’s bunch of light orchestral music 
which is worth listening to and buying if it happens to catch 
your fancy—none is unreservedly recommended as tastes 
differ so widely in this kind of thing. I liked the Lehar Waltz 
Potpourri of the Orchestra Mascotte (Parlophone R2159) 
and Le plus joli réve and Evening Bells by Edith Lorand and 
Her Viennese Orchestra (Parlophone R2160), who I see 
have made a successful debut in New York recently. Weber's 
Immortal Melodies are well arranged by one Gotz Hohne and 
played by a Grand Symphony Orchestra (Parlophone R2156) 
and Rode and His Tziganes revive many memories in Tales 
from the Vienna Woods (Columbia FB1265). Others in the 
same style are Vienna Cabman’s Song by George Boulanger 
and His Orchestra (Parlophone R2161), Buffoon and Rain 
or Shine by the Bravour Dance Band and Pretty Baby and 
Nina by the Robert Renard Dance Orchestra (Parlophone 
F382 and 383). And finally, Armando Di Piramo and His 
Orchestra—that’s a romantic enough name, isn’t it?—play 
Two Guitars and Hungarian Caprice (Columbia DB1619) 
with the alternating fire and langour that one expects of this 
music, but it is at best no more than the ideal background 
for a téte-&-téte dinner. M: E. C. 


BOOK REVIEW 


Geheimdokumente der Davidsbiindler. By Giovanni Minotti. 
(Steingraber, Leipzig.) (In German.) 

‘** Great Discoveries about Great Masters 
of this extraordinary book. 

Its author—a pianist of repute on the Continent, it would 
seem, though his name never reached these shores—is certainly 
a musical analyst of uncommonly penetrating power. 

With no other material before him than the score—the 
mere notes—he digs to the roots of piano works by Bach, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Schumann, Brahms and Liszt (the 
** Davidsbiindler,’’ Schumann’s name for the Few Elect Ones 
in Music), and, with a rare blend of soundest musicianship 
and almost poetic vision, grasps that common spirit always 
breathing in all great masterpieces. 

At Beethoven’s departure from Bonn to Vienna, Waldstein 
wrote to him that through hard work and reverence he was 
**to receive the spirit of Mozart from the hands of Haydn.” 
That is Minotti’s leit-motiv, which he carries as far as showing 
the theme B-A-C-H not only in Bach’s *‘ Musikalische Opfer ’ 
and in Liszt’s B minor sonata, but as the musical nucleus 
in Mozart’s C minor phantasy and Beethoven’s Opus 111 ! 

Whatever the significance of this, the method and work 
done on the way towards it has lifted wonderful values from 
the depth of numerous musical quotations printed on every 
page of the book. Only the fully briefed musician can follow 
these subtle suggestions—the author’s over-zealous and inex- 
perienced prose-writing makes the going all the heavier—but 
no one having ploughed through this volume can put it aside 
without the feeling of a widened horizon, of having been 
reminded of what music is really all about, and of how danger- 
ously near we are to forgetting that in the present age of 
vulgar haste and hustle. 


MORE GRAMOPHONE SOCIETIES 


From Norwich we hear of a society successfully launched. 
No jazz or swing! For details, apply to Mr. A. E. Wilson, 
Riverside, Cottishall. 

Anyone in Northampton wishing to join a society should 
write to Mr. N. F. Dunmore, 15, Bush Hill, Weston Favell, 
Northampton. 


” is the sub-title 
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DANCE RECORDS 


The record of the month is undoubtedly Brunswick RL325, 
The music goes ’round and around, as played and vocalised by 
its composers Mike Reilly and Eddie Farley. Musically, 
the record doesn’t amount to very much for the Onyx Club 
Boys are just a bunch of bright lads playing in a New York 
night club and led by these two madhatters who happen 
to have conceived what turns out to be the hit of the season. 
It is Mike Reilly’s absurd vocalising that makes the thing so 
amusing, and if you haven’t already got the record you had 
better repair the omission as soon as possible. 

Of course, every band on both sides of the Atlantic has 
rushed to record the tune.and the weeding out process is not 
an easy one. I suggest that you should hear 


Lew Stone and His Band. 

The music goes ’round and around and Marilou (Decca 
F5846), for not only is the number under consideration well 
done, but Marilou is also worth getting. Then there is 


Tommy Dorsey and His Clambake Seven 

The music goes ’round and around and Now you've got 
me doing it (H.M.V. BD5022). A close second to Lew Stone 
with a bright backing. 


Fats Waller and His Rhythm. 

A little bit Independent and Got a Bran’ new Suit (H.M.V. 
BD5012). In my humble opinion these are the two best tunes 
of the month—for you cannot put The music goes ‘round 
in the “ best tune ”’ class—it is just one of those things that 
happen once in a while. These two tunes, as catchy, dance 
numbers, are first rate and here you have them played with 
personality, ingenuity, style and all the other adjectives you 
can think of to apply to this fat bunch of Negro rhythm that 
is “‘ Fats ’’ Waller. 


Carroll Gibbons and the Savoy Hotel Orpheans. 

A little bit Independent and Will Love find a Way? 
(Columbia FB1283). Iam not suggesting this as an alternative 
to “ Fats,” it is so entirely different ; but I don’t want you to 
miss Will Love find a Way? because you have already got the 
other title by another band. 


Roy Fox and His Band. 

As so often happens when a band changes over from one 
recording company to another, there is an abundance of 
records by this band this month. There are two H.M.V.s 
which you must hear, Dangerous You (beautiful arrangement) 
and Love is a Dancing Thing (a tune with more quality than 
most)-on BD5011, and Marilou, described as a tango fox-trot, 
always a misleading description, but this time it is pleasant to 
listen to, and If I had Rhythm in my Nursery Rhymes on 
BD5014. This latter features Mary Lee, who is still a living 
wonder for her age—or any age for that matter—but she 
must not let that wonderful sense of rhythm run away with 
her too much. 

On Decca there are four titles which it would be a pity 
to miss; firstly, The Broken Record, a clever novelty number 
coupled with She fell for the Leader of the Band (F5843), and 
secondly, Noel Coward’s You were there and Tell me again 
(F5851). 

The band is playing better than ever these days and 
H.M.V. are to be congratulated on acquiring it for recording, 
while on the other hand the congestion on Decca will, one 
hopes, be relieved. 


Geraldo and His Orchestra. 

Love is a Dancing Thing and Nicotina (Decca F5850). 
I find this the best recording of Love is a Dancing Thing, 
although for such a charming tune the records of it are strangely 
disappointing ; I have yet to hear one that I find completely 


satisfying. Nicotina is a rumba full of intricate cross. 
rhythms. 
When Budapest was Young and Gypsy Violin (F5841), 


Two tunes for the romantically minded. 


Lew Stone and His Band. 

Lights Out and My Shadow’s where my Sweetheart used 
to be (Decca F5854). Two beautifully played quiet numbers, 
soothing and caressing in their musicianly quality. 


Billy Cotton and His Band. 

Sailing home with the Tide and Take me back to my Boots 
and Saddle (Regal-Zono. MR1963). Another record in the 
subdued mood, but charming for all that. 


Mantovani and His Tipica Orchestra. 

Gypsy Violin and Caramba (Columbia DB1271). Monty 
in good form with unusual orchestrations and _ beautiful 
playing. Caramba is a tango. 


Victor Young and His Orchestra. 
Change your Mind and 


Isham Jones and His Orchestra. 

Don’t mention love to me (Brunswick 02114). Change 
your Mind is Ray Noble’s tune, one of the three he wrote for 
Carl Brisson’s film ‘‘ Ship Café.” It is not particularly 
characteristic, in fact one feels a little that New York must 
be having a somewhat stultifying effect on his genius. But 
it is a pleasant enough record to have, especially if you are 
interested in watching Ray’s spectacular career. 


Casani Club Orchestra. 

Love is like a Cigarette and I’ve got a feelin’ yow’re Foolin’ 
(Rex 8681). One of the best records this band has made 
lately and worth a bob of anyone’s money. 





Next there is a bunch of record by what I shall call the 
Bright Boys of the dance world—young musicians who don’t 
take this business of jazz too seriously but play for the love 
of the thing and as much for the fun they get out of it as for 
the public for whom the music is intended. Foremost in 
this group is Nat Gonella, who may be a very serious-minded 
young man in actual fact, but his music, which Edgar Jackson 
tells me is now too commercial to be reviewed in his section, 
is, nowadays, so bright and jolly and gives one such an impres- 
sion of irrepressible good humour that I refuse to look upon 
it as anything but a grand row that you should enjoy or else 
there is something wrong with your liver. Listen to him with 
his Georgians in J want to be Happy (Parlophone F369) and 
Someone stole Gabriel’s horn (F370) and give yourself a treat. 
Don’t bother yourself with the slow numbers, except to listen 
to while you cool off. 

Then there is that live wire Brian Lawrence with his 
Lansdowne House Sextet as bright and lively as ever in 
Darktown Strutters’ Ball and Everybody loves my Baby (Decca 
F5852). Who could be anything but cheered up by such 
obvious high spirits? 

Lastly, listen to some newcomers, The Krakajax, who 
play nightly—or in the wee small hours—at the San Marco 
and The Florida. On Parlophone F378 they play If Harlem 
came to Mayfair—what a thought !—and Limehouse Blues, 
and on F379 Got a Bran’ new Suit and Sailing along on a 
Carpet of Clouds. These records don’t pretend to be grand 
or highly musical or even very clever, but they are witty and 
snappy and gay and light-hearted and make you want to 
dance, which after all is to most of us the main thing. 

M. E. C. 
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The New Parlophone British Artists’ “ Rhythm-Style”’ Series 


exceeded expectations and at the last 

moment an 8.0.8. had to be sent out for 

more Albums, Parlophone managed to 
keep to schedule and January 15th duly saw 
the release of the first six discs in their new 
British Artists’ ‘“‘ Rhythm-Style”’ Series, 
first intimation of which was given in these 
columns last month. 

To say that the records have evoked 
considerable interest is almost to understate 
the case. Even the lay Press has had quite a 
lot to say about them. 

Apart from certain critics, who apparently 
labour under the misapprehension that the 
only way to appear clever in the eyes of 
their readers is to pick holes in everything, 
the majority seem agreed that the British 
musicians have put up a fine show, and 
perhaps no greater compliment could have 
been paid to them (and Parlophone) than 
the many heated arguments which have 
taken place among the fans on whether our 
lads have, or have not, held their own 
against the Americans. 


Refreshing Flavour 

Personally I see little reason to attempt 
to answer the question, because, although 
some of our boys have obviously tried to 
emulate the American example, others have 
wisely endeavoured to branch out on lines 
of their own; and if in so doing they have 
occasionally failed to capture to the full the 
Americans’ inherent sense of swing, they 
have certainly provided compensations. 

One of these is the novel and very refresh- 
ing flavour that they have managed to give 
the music ; another is that particular kind of 
tunefulness that always appeals to British 
taste; yet a third is the unusually high degree 
of honest-to-goodness musicianship; and 
fourthly, whatever else one may find to say 
for or against the records, the fact still 
remains that there is not one which has 
not its interesting features or which would 
not be well worth getting for its entertain- 
ment value alone. 

The records are obtainable separately at 
2s. 6d. each, or the six complete in Album, 
with pamphlet dealing with the perform- 
ances, for 15s. 

The order in which they are individually 
reviewed is in accordance with the catalogue 
numbers, and should not be taken as signi- 
fying any order of merit. 


| N spite of the fact that the initial orders 


Jack Miranda and His Meanderers 

Bread and jam (Miranda) 

Ida, sweet as apple cider (Leonard) 

(Parlophone R2153—2s. 6d.). 

Jack Miranda (clarinet), Norman Payne 
(trumpet), ‘* Buddy’’ Featherstonhaugh 
(tenor sax.), Felix King(*), Pat Dodds(+) 
(piano), Eddie Freeman (guitar), Ronnie 
Gubbertini (drums), Al Burke (bass). 

Jack Miranda is with Al Collins’ orchestra 
at the Berkeley Hotel, Piccadilly. So, with 
the exception of Featherstonhaugh (with 
Eddie Carroll at the Empress Rooms, 
Kensington) and Felix King (with Jack 
Buchanan’s new musical show ‘“ This’ll 
Make You Whistle”’), are all the others. 

I tell you this first because it will enable 
you to join me in the chuckle I am having 
at the idea of what the august Berkeley 
patrons would think if they heard music 
like this. 

But, of course, they don’t. 

The boys have to behave like little 
gentlemen there and give polite versions of 
“ popular ” melodies, and because they have 
done this so capably for so long most people 
to whom dance music means more than 
“commercial” superfluities have forgotten 
their existence. 

They will remember it again—and for 
quite a little time—when they hear these 
two records. 


No Vocals—thank Goodness 

Both are “jam” sessions, somewhat 
after the ‘“‘ Wingy ” Mannone-Louis Prima 
type of thing. The chief difference is that 
they are going to show “ Wingy ” and Louis 
that busked solos can be _ intriguingly 
musical, and that you don’t have to yell 
“Yeahs”? and “ Yahs,” or go in for vocal 
brawls, to work up an atmosphere. 

Dealing with Bread and jam first, I would 
like you to do what most of you never do, 
and that is study the introduction. It is one 
of the few which are more than just something 
to start off with. It really does its job... of 
introducing the instruments, creating an 
atmosphere, and progressively building up 
to the ensuing first chorus—a jam one with 
the lead taken very neatly and ayualy by 
Norman Payne on his trumpet. 





* Plays in Bread and jam only. 
+ Plays in Ida, sweet as apple cider only. 


In addition to more neat trumpet-playing 
by Norman Payne, the next chorus features 
Featherstonhaugh and his tenor. It is 
almost hard to believe that this is the 
“Buddy ” of Spike Hughes’ orchestra or 
even of Billy Mason’s Decca records or the 
Parlophones of Valaida. Not only has he so 
much more to say for himself to-day, but 
he says it in so much better language and 
so much more convincingly. 

In the third chorus Jack Miranda, a 
player who knows the value of a few good 
effects well carried out, shows himself to be 
one of the few clarinetists who can play hot 
and yet keep his tone sweet, and then we 
come to the piano solo in which Felix King 
amply proves himself to be one of the best 
of the younger comers. 


Bouquets for the Rhythm Section 


I am, however, by no means certain that 
the rhythm section is not entitled to take 
the first bow. Certainly it is one of the few 
in the country that can Swing. Ronnie 
Gubbertini is as clean, solid and sure as they 
make ’em: so is Al Burke; and both know 
how their instruments should be used in a 
dance band. Al Burke is a bit close to the 
** mike,”’ but perhaps they wanted to make 
him prominent as this is the type of music 
that needs a healthy punch from the bass— 
and it gets it ! 

Ida starts off with a whole slow chorus by 
Norman Payne, this time using his mello- 
phone. It is just simple, straight melody, 
but phrased with such good taste, and played 
with such beautiful tone, that, long as it is, 
I could have stood a geod deal more. 

Jack Miranda follows on his clarinet and 
a novelty is found in the way—perhaps I 
should say place—the tempo is doubled. 
These speed-ups usually take place in the 
first-time bars preceding, or at the start of, 
a chorus. This one happens in the third bar 
of the movement, and is not only an original 
touch, but is carried out in the neatest 
manner imaginable. 

Miranda goes on playing nice clarinet until 
the irrepressible ‘‘ Buddy,” apparently 
finding things a little quiet, rips in with his 
tenor and swings the whole band. 

After such inspiration it is not surprising 
that Pat Dodds puts over an invigorating 
piano solo. There are few who make a 
piano sound so full. His chords seem to 
have more notes than he has fingers, and he 
is certainly a nimble technician with good 
ideas. I have one criticism to make. I am 
not sure that I like so much splitting and 
back-tenths in the left hand. 
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It was only when everybody joined in 
to repeat in slow tempo the first eight bars 
of the theme as a coda that I realised that 
the whole record had so far been nothing 
but a sequence of solos. Well, all I have to 
say is that solos as nice as these can be 
played to me as often as anybody likes, 
particularly when such a good rhythm 
section is behind them. It excelled even 
itself in Mr. Dodds’ contribution. 

* * * 


Hugo Rignold (Violin Solos) 
Calling all keys (Rignold) 
Poor Butterfly (Golden and Hubbell) 
(Parlophone R2154~2s. 6d.) 
with Arthur Young (piano), Albert Harris 
(guitar), Ronnie Gubbertini (drums), Don 
Stuteley (bass). 

I am going to make a bold statement. 
You may disagree. If so, I bow; but it is 
my considered opinion and I am prepared 
to stand by it. 

With the possible exception of the Negro 
artist, Eddie South, and our own Eric 
Siday, who is abroad, there have been only 
two violinists who have hitherto meant 
anything to jazz—Venuti, of course, and 
more recently the French musician Stephane 
Grappelly. To my mind Hugo Rignold is 
a greater artist than any of them. 

I am not asking you (though if I did I 
would not be let down) to go beyond the 
realms of “dance” music to find support 
for this contention. If you like to say that 
Venuti and Grappelly play with more 
Swing, in view of the rather narrow meaning 
of the word at the moment, I might at a 
pinch concur. But it is so little more that 
the argument fizzles out. And against it, 
consider other factors. Rignold has not 
only the better tone, but a much finer 
command of the instrument. His technique 
enables him to indulge in niceties that 
I have never heard the others attempt on 
records. 

Venuti, you will aver, created his style. 
Again I agree, but so has Rignold. Far from 
copying, he has devised a style that is quite 
his own. Further, he is an altogether more 
original, more interesting and more musical 
devisor of phrases than Venuti ever was. 
To go on yet another step, when it comes 
to composition Rignold starts where 
Venuti leaves off, because his phrases are 
not an end in themselves. They are a 
means to the end which is reached only 
when one has achieved a complete composi- 
tion which has some artistic merit as such. 

Calling all keys, the performance of 
which is really thrilling, has a good deal of 
artistic merit. It may be only light music, 
but it is light music at its best, full of charm, 
wit, melody and interest. Further, it not 
only has form, but form into the construc- 
tion of which has been put no little ingenuity. 

It will probably eventually dawn on some 
of the brighter sparks, when they have 
heard the record and read the label often 
enough, that Calling all keys is not a title 
chosen haphazard, as most jazz titles are, 
without rhyme or reason, or just because 
they sound smart, but is due to the fact 
that the movements of the composition 
work respectively through all the twelve 
major keys, commencing with G flat and 
proceeding in the normal sequence to B, E, 
A, D, G, ©, F, B flat, E flat, A flat, D flat, 
and back to G flat. But what I will bet 
none of them tumble to is that one is 
told that this is to be the modus operandi 
in the introduction, the first six bars of 
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which (the last two are merely a lead-in 
to the first movement) are based on exactly 
the same idea, and work through the same 
keys in the same order. Getting twelve 
keys into six bars, yet making it all sound 
smooth and tuneful, is something of a feat 
in itself. 

I don’t pretend to have done anything 
clever in noticing all this. Anyone with 
a little musical knowledge and worthy of 
the name of critic ought to spot it. We 
shall see how many of them do. 

Although, owing to the nature of the 
tune and the treatment it calls for, the 
record has an entirely different flavour, 
Poor Butterfly confirms most of the remarks 
I have already made. 

The appeal of this little song is its haunt- 
ing melody, and all Rignold does enhances 
that appeal. After a cadenza which, while 
it has nothing in common with dance music, 
is at any rate appropriate to the perform- 
ance as a whole, and anyhow might be 
forgiven as a justifiable little vanity, so 
beautifully is it played, we are given just 
two choruses. The first is played on the 
viola, and although Rignold has only 
recently taken to the instrument, he has 
already acquired much of the same beautiful 
tone and finesse which are such features of 
his violin. 

For the second chorus, which is rather 
faster, he reverts to his fiddle. There is 
not a bar of the transcription that is without 
its good points, and some of the phrases, 
with their piquantly unusual intervals, are 
truly inspired. 

Of the accompaniment, I have space 
only to say that it is worthy of the soloist. 

* * * 


Arthur Young (Piano Solos) 
Blind man’s buff (Young) 
Ain’t misbehavin’ (Razaf, Waller and 
Brooks) 
(Parlophone R2151—2s. 6d.) 
with Albert Harris (guitar), Ronnie 
Gubbertini (drums), Don Stuteley (bass). 

Those who think that Arthur Young 
wrapped up his Alpha and Omega in a 
shellac plate labelled “‘ Duet with Reginald 
Foresythe ” will find themselves having 
another think when they hear these new 
Parlophones. 

In a way I am sorry to have had to bring 
those Decca duets into the argument, but 
it is necessary ...as much for. Arthur 
Young’s benefit as anyone else’s. Too 
many are already basing their estimate of 
him on these effusions, having failed to 
realise that they were made for a purpose 
which gives no opportunity to indulge in 
the niceties which mark the distinction 
between flashy show-offs for the self-styled 
sophisticated and Swing music for those 
who understand it. 

For their purpose the duets were more 
than adequate. In their way they were 
clever, and no one can truthfully say that 
his mastery of the keyboard, for which 
Mr. Young has long been renowned, was 
conspicuous by its absence. 

But cleverness and technique are not 


everything. Abuse the former, and you. 


have to misuse the latter; and that’s just 
what the duets showed. At times they 
came near to being little more than super- 
fluities cloaked in ostentation, and for 
what little they had in the way of Swing 
one usually had to thank the drummer. 

No such criticism can be levelled against 
Ain't misbehavin’. 
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Arthur Young is in one of his unassuming 
moods—so unassuming that he dispenses 
with an introduction and opens with a 
chorus which, if it isn’t actually straight 
melody, is as near to it as anyone could 
wish. One finds the most delightful things 
done so well, but with such an absence of 
pretentiousness, that they almost defeat 
their own ends. Everything sounds so 
natural and easy that many are likely to 
take it all for granted, whereas, in fact, 
the whole record is such a mass of fascinat- 
ing phrases that it is perhaps not an 
exaggeration to say that there isn’t a bar 
that is not based on some attractive idea 
capably carried out. 

For what the remark is worth—and it is 
worth more than usual in this case because 
Ain’t misbehavin’ is a good enough tune in 
itself—Arthur Young also shows that it is 
anything but essential to depart far from 
an original melody to make it sound 
rhythmical. Further, he knows how to 
Swing, and yet remain captivatingly tuneful 
in anybody’s meaning of the word. 

Tunefulness is also a particular feature of 
Albert Harris’s guitar solo, and you will not 
fail to note how perfectly he matches his 
style to that of the main soloist. For 
instance, in the third bar of the verse 
Arthur Young has one of his special melodic 
inspirations, the point of which is the note 
on the third crotchet. Harris had a real 
brainwave when he seized on the idea and 
twisted it (again making the point note 
the one on the third beat) to the require- 
ments of the second bar of his solo chorus. 
You will find many happy little touches 
like this scattered throughout the per- 
formance. 

The only adverse criticism I can find to 
make is that, considering what a good 
Swing Gubbertini has when playing with 
the piano, it is surprising how lacking in the 
same feature are the bars he has to play 
alone. The way it is carried out has nega- 
tived what could have bezn a good effect. 

Arthur Young’s own composition on the 
reverse is a somewhat—shall we say more 
showy performance, and possibly none 
the better for that. But it is still a most 
attractive record, and one which should 
appeal strongly to all. I doubt if there is 
another pianist in this country who could 
turn out anything better. 


* * * 


Lew Davis (Trombone Solos) 
Swing me sweetly (Davis) 
I never knew (Pitts, Egan and Marsh) 
(Parlophone R2152—2s. 6d.) 
with Arthur Young (piano), George Elliott 
(guitar), Dick Ball (bass), Max Bacon (drums). 

The trombone in jazz has its own little 
war all toitself. It is waged round the re- 
spective merits of the two main styles into 
which jazz trombone playing may be 
broadly split—the Tom Dorsey and the 
“ Tricky Sam.” 

There is so much to be said for both sides 
that, although the war may continue as 
long as jazz exists, it is of far less importance 
than the numerous battles that have kept 
it alive. 

So far, thanks to the ingenuity of the 
combatants on both sides, battle honours 
are about even ; but this record—or at any 
rate one side of it, Swing me sweetly— 
definitely puts the Dorseyites one up. 

The victory is due mainly to the way 
Lew Davis plays. True, he has a good side, 
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armed with a composition that would be a 
formidable weapon in any hands, but I 
still feel that it was his personal performance 
that won the day. He such a command 
of bis instrument, and there is something 
in the assurance with which he plays and 
his clear, scintillating tone that i given 
this record that indefinable glamour known 
as atmosphere. 

The way he brings off his high notes is 
really thrilling. any good trombone 
players can get up to B flat and B fairly 
comfortably, provided they can slide up 
to the notes. Lew Davis hits Ds and 
E flats with a nonchalant perfection that is 
just silly. 

These points score, of course, on the side 
of the sheet marked Legitimate Technique, 
and no matter how many strokes one piles 
up on it, the day is still lost if the other 
side hasn’t its share of plusses. My judging 
sheet has. I find the losses for attributes 
which go to make the Swing player 
negligible. 

Nor is the accompaniment alarmingly 
short of its hundred per cent. Arthur 
Young gets almost full marks; so does 
George Elliott, a young guitarist who, in 
spite of the fact that he is hidden away in 
Taponnier’s foyer orchestra at the Carlton 
Hotel, is a close third to Albert Harris and 
Ivor Mairants. Dick Ball loses a few points 
on a couple of bass breaks which fail, mainly, 
it would seem, because his instrument has 
a thoroughly bad recording tone, but Max 
Bacon gets almost the maximum for a 
couple of smart breaks—the first on side- 
drum, the second a very slick piece of work 
on cymbal pushed home by the progressive 
urge of his bass drum behind it. 

It may be because of the inevitable 


comparison, but I cannot work up the same — 


enthusiasm over I never knew. 

I cannot get away from a slightly uncom- 
fortable feeling that the title did not appeal 
quite so strongly to Lew. The phrases lack 
the inspiration of those in Swing me sweetly, 
and while it is difficult to nail down the 
cause to any one source, the performance 
lacks the sparkle and spontaneity that were 
such features of its coupling. 

Still, in spite of any shortcomings it may 
have when compared with its obverse, 
I never knew is more than a good record 
when judged by ordinary standards. It is 
just unfortunate that its backing is so far 
above the ordinary. 

* * * 


— Gardner (Saxophone and Clarinet 


0) 
China Boy (Winfree and Boutelje) 
(Parlophone R2153—2s. 6d.) 
with Arthur Young (piano), Albert Harris 
(guitar), Max Bacon (drums), Dick Ball 
(bass). 

There are no half-measures with Freddy. 
He rips off four choruses at fast tempo, and 
if he wasn’t breathless at the end of them 
his listeners will be. 

Candidly, I like things like this when 
they are done in the way Freddy does them. 
His phrases have little of the subtle tune- 
fulness of, shal] we say, for example, Arthur 
Young, neither are they notably conspicuous 
for the melodic ingenuity that is such a 
feature of Hugo Rignold’s solos. But then, 
Freddy doesn’t feel that way about things. 
His forte seems to be the terrific rhythmic 
urge he can get out of a saxophone, and the 
stuff he plays is not only good for the 
purpose, but often sounds even better than 
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it is by the way he puts it over. He has 
acquired a technique that enables him to 
play just as and what he likes with a con- 
fidence that can only be described as 
superlative. 
think you will agree that his record is 
one of the most exhilarating we have had 
for many a long day. 
” * ” 
Duncan Whyte (Trumpet Solo) 
Hummin’ to myself (Fain, Magidson and 
Siegel) 
(Parlophone R2153—2s. 6d.) 
with Stanley Black (piano), Alan Ferguson 
(guitar), Stanley Marshall (drums), Douglas 
Lees (bass), Geo. Chisholm (celeste). 

This came to be made, one might almost 
say, by accident. 

The story starts back, it appears, at the 
first session for the Series, when Hugo 
Rignold and Freddy Gardner were due to 
make two sides each. Actually, three of 
the sides took up all the available time, and 
it was arranged that Freddy should record 
his second title at a later date. 

But in the meanwhile Ambrose’s film 
had started, and Young, Bacon and Ball 
became unavailable for the accompaniments. 
Then Freddy finally put the tin hat on it 
by having to go into hospital for six weeks 
with serious throat trouble. 

Some days later Duncan Whyte turned 
up in the studios as part of a band booked 
for a test. After the test had been made 
there was still a little time to spare, and 
someone, remembering that a coupling was 
still wanted for Gardner’s China Boy, 
invited Duncan to record a solo. The 
rhythm section from the band making the 
test was roped in to provide the accom- 
paniment, a routine quickly devised and 
the record made. 

Arrangement, rehearsal, balance test and 
two masters all took less than half an hour, 
in spite (or was it because?) of which the 
result is about the best Blues record ever 
made by British musicians. 

That it is as good as it is is surprising, 
because temperamentally we are not a 
Blues nation. You will find many records 
in Blues tempo, but that does not make 
them Blues. Genuine Blues has a soul of 
its own, and Duncan Whyte’s record gets 
nearer to capturing that soul than any other 
I have heard by British players. He has 
sensed the true spirit of the music and plays 
a great deal more than enough trumpet to 
portray it musically. 

But good a trumpet player as Duncan 
Whyte is, I feel that the strong point of the 
record is less his individual musicianship 
and more its general atmosphere. This is 
created immediately in the introduction, 
which, appropriately melancholy, is based 
on unexpected and fascinating harmonies, 
and is most appealing. I suspect Mr. Black 
of being responsible for this, if only because 
similar harmonic ideas are a feature of his 
piano accompaniment in later parts of the 
record. 

I can’t say that I am greatly intrigued by 
the celeste in the piano solo, but in fairness 
to Mr. Chisholm I ought to explain that 
he is a trombone player, and sportingly 
agreed to have a try at something he ought 
never to have been called upon to attempt. 

The reviews of this Series have already 
overrun their fair share of space, and I 
have no room to go into details ; but there 
is one point which is surely worth a line. 
One could go a long way before finding a 
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Swing more strongly established than it is 
in the first two bars with which Duncan 
Whyte comes in after the piano solo. 

* * * 
The Black Hang Gang 

Entr’acte (Black) 

Limehouse Blues (Braham) 

(Parlophone R2154—2s. 6d.). 

** Buddy ”’ Featherstonhaugh (tenor sax), 
Arthur Gleghorn, Edward Walker and 
Gilbert Parton (flutes), George Elliott 
(guitar), Max Abrams (drums), Will Hem- 
mings (bass), Stanley Black (piano and 
arranger). 

The bow here has to be taken first by 
Stanley Black, partly for his delicious piano- 
playing, but chietly for the way in which 
he has dealt with this quaint combination. 

His task was not made any easier by the 
fact that the unusual instrumentation, 
obviously chosen in an attempt to provide 
something really novel, was not his idea 
and he must have felt himself rather in 
the position of the man who, having been 
pushed on to the stage with a rabbit and a 
hat, is left to discover for himself what to 
do with them, to say nothing of how to 
do it. 

His difficulties must have started early. 
Did the flutes mean that the whole thing 
was to be looked upon as a joke? Hardly, 
in view of the Series for which the records 
were intended. But if they were to be taken 
seriously, how was one to make three 
“ straight’ men Swing, even if they were 
led by the finest symphony flautist? 

The records are the best answers to the 
questions, but if you want my opinion, 
I would say that I do not think anyone 
could have solved the problems more 
ingeniously. Stanley Black not only found 
out how to make three flutes sound highly 
effective in the particular type of music 
but cleverly removed the big pit into which 
they must certainly have fallen by writing 
for them only phrases that call for more 
or less the same interpretation in “* straight ” 
and Swing music. 

The question of whether or not to take 
them seriously he got over by the simple 
expedient of dealing not only with them 
but with the whole combination in more or 
less both ways. ntr’acte, a most pleasant, 
straightforward little piece, is treated as 
such, with the flutes given appropriate 
parts, and conspicuous for the piano and 
tenor playing. 

On the other hand, Limehouse Blues is 
frankly a glorious lark, but its crazy stunts, 
in the form of Chinese effects, drum breaks 
gongs, and frequent changes of tempo, do 
not prevent one from realising that there is 
some grand stuff in it. 

It would be futile to hide the fact that 
I am disappointed in two of the players. 
Will Hemmings (of Sid Lipton’s Band) 
makes a rather poor show with the break 
he has to take in Entr’acte, and Max 
Abrams has moments when he must have 
thought he was playing with Harry Roy. 

. . * 


I cannot leave the series without a word 
for Mr. Laurie Bamber, Parlophone’s 
recorder, to whose competence the excellent 
reproduction is in no little measure due, 
and to whose patience and good humour all 
concerned will pay tribute. 

It is a pity that recorders are so seldom 
acknowledged. They can make or break 
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Teddy Wilson and His Orchestra (Am.) 

These “n that ’n those (Pascal and 
Fairchild) (v by Billie Holiday) 

Yankee doodle never went to town (Freed 
and Hanighen) (v by Billie Holiday) 
(Brunswick 02118—2s. 6d.). 

These ’n that.—Johnny Hodges (alto), 
Tom Macey (clarinet), Roy Eldridge (trum- 
pet), Dave Barber (guitar), Grachan Moncur 
(bass), ‘* Cosy’’ Cole (drums), Teddy 
Wilson (piano). 

Yankee doodle.—‘‘ Choo *’ Berry (tenor), 
Roy Eldridge (trumpet), Benny Morton 
(trombone), Dave Barber (guitar), John 
Kirby (bass), ‘‘ Cosy ’’ Cole (drums), Teddy 
Wilson (piano). 

Well up to form again in all respects, 
Teddy Wilson adds a new attraction to his 
music by getting Johnny Hodges along for 
a session. Johnny has not been heard 
away from Ellington’s band often enough 
for this not to be highly interesting. It is 


THE MONTH 
TOPIC FOR DISCUSSION 


1. That Don Redman’s was once 
the best Swing band that had ever 
existed. 


2. That Benny Goodman’s Orches- 
tra to-day is better than Don 
Redman’s at its best. 


none the less so because in the new sur- 
roundings one sees him in a different light. 
Somehow, I never imagined he played quite 
like this. I like this unfamiliar Johnny. 
I hope to hear more of him. 

For the rest, it may be sufficient if I 
say that in both records the personnels 
justify the expectation they arouse. 

* * * 
Mildred Bailey and Her Swing Band (Am.) 

Id love to take orders from you (Dubin and 
Warren) (v by Mildred Bailey) 

I'd rather listen to your eyes (Dubin and 
Warren) (v by Mildred Bailey) 
(Brunswick 02121—2s. 6d.). 

Gordon Griffin (trumpet), ‘‘ Choo ”’ Berry 
(tenor), “‘ Teddy ’’ Wilson (piano), Dick 
McDonough (guitar), Eddie Dougherty 
(drums), Arthur Bernstein (bass). 

With a flavour very similar to that of 
last month’s Someday, Sweetheart and When 
day is done, these ought to be grand. As 
regards Mildred’s singing and the playing 
they are, but the more I hear of these 
modern Hollywood ditties. the more con- 
vinced I become that such genuine artists 
are wasted on such material. 





(Continued from preceding page) 
any record. Laurie is one of the few who are 
consistently more than capable. He has 
common sense as well as technical knowledge, 
and a more charming or helpful fellow never 
handled a wax—but everyone at Parlophone 
is like that, Paul Offenbacher, the big boss, 
John Saunders, who manages everything 
connected with the offices, and Oscar Preuss 
at the studios. May they long continue to 
preserve their separate identity, and that of 
the Parlophone label, in the E.M.I. combine. 
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Two More Grand Sides by Benny Goodman’s Trio on H.M.V. 


Johnny Hodges with Teddy Wilson’s Orchestra 
again :: Vic Berton of “ Red” Nichols fame on Columbia 
makes up for H.M.V. disappointments by Ellington and Mezzrow 


:: Mildred Bailey on Brunswick 
“ Fats”’ Waller 
Parlophone 


unearth two good old ’uns by Louis. 


Eddy-Reilly and Their Onyx Club Boys (Am.) 
music goes "round and around 
(Hodgson, Reilly and Farley) (v by 
Mike Reilly) 
Lookin’ for love 
(Brunswick RL325—ls. 6d.). 

Apologies for not having mentioned this 
last month, but it was the first record of 
the number to be released and, having sold 
fifty thousand in the first three weeks of its 
existence in America, there was such a run 
on it here that review copies apparently 
had to wait until stocks could be replenished. 

Well, of course you know all about the 
song by now—just a lot of nonsense, but 
so catchy and based on such a simple 
but original idea that its writer is almost 
entitled to call himself a genius. 

I say writer because, although three 
composers’ names are given, the opus was 
actually concocted quite a few years ago, 
I believe as a crazy chorus to Dinah (note 
similarity of harmonies) by Hodgson, and 
Reilly and Farley really did little more than 
dig it out and polish it up. 

Their band is the usual honky-tonk 
American night club affair, but good fun, 
full of pep, and with a rhythm section that 
is better than it need be. If Mr. Reilly is 
the corniest sax-horn (mellophone to you) 
player, it doesn’t matter. One could forgive 
him almost anything for the way he puts 
over the piece vocally. He is to the wax 
what Bateman is to paper—completely nuts, 
but a huge lark to those with the right 
sense of humour to appreciate him. If you 
can’t, try Lew Stone’s version of the title 
on Decca F5846 or Tom Dorsey’s on H.M.V. 
BD5022. They and this Brunswick are the 
three best. 

By the way, I take it you realise I’ve 
been talking about The music goes round : 
the other side doesn’t matter. 


COLUMBIA 


Vic Berton and His Orchestra (Am.) 
Imitations of you (Kurtz and Blake) (v by 
Chick Bullock) 

Two rivers flow through Harlem (G. and B. 
Blake) (v by Chick Bullock) 
(Columbia FB1274—ls. 6d.). 

Many will remember Vic Berton as the 
old-timer whose then highly novel efforts 
on pedal tympani helped to make Washboard 
Blues, the first record to be issued over here 
(in 1927, wasn’t it?) by Red Nichols and 
His Five Pennies, such a sensation. 

They say old soldiers never die, but 
judging from Imitations of you I think this 
one is merely refusing to lie down. The 
tune seems as though it had been fetched 
out of some hotcha musical comedy, and the 
band as though it had come from the same 
place. 

Perhaps it was not essential to tell you all 
this because, as the supplement naively 
explains, this is another of Columbia’s 
“Special ‘Swing’ Records”’; but you may 
like to know that the coupling is rather 
better. A pleasant sort of tune, the promise 
in the title of which is not entirely un- 
redeemed, it is played at a slower tempo, 
and the performance generally goes at any 


rate a little way towards compensating for 
the other side’s abuse of the word Swing. 


H.M.V. 


Benny Goodman Trio (Am.) 
Someday, Sweetheart (Spikes) 
Who? (Harbach, Hammerstein and Kern) 
(H.M.V. B8402—2s. 6d.). 

Benny Goodman (clarinet), Teddy Wilson 
(piano) and Gene Krupa (drums). 

If I once get going on these probably my 
enthusiasm will never let me stop. So, 
as space is limited, with apologies for any 
trouble I refer you to the reviews of After 
you've gone and Body and Soul on page 249 
of the November GramorHone. All I said 
then—and a bit more—goes for these 
exquisite new offerings which are, if possible, 
even better than the Trio’s first two. 

In Who? Krupa has a whole chorus to 
himself and his drums. Musically, perhaps 
not the most important parts of the records. 
But can he swing! 

on 


o* * 


Duke Ellington and His Orchestra (Am. N.) 
My old flame (Johnston and Coslow) (v by 
Ivie Anderson) 
Saturday night function (Ellington and 
Bigard 


igard) 
(H.M.V. B8404—2s. 6d.). 

My old flame, a Coslow slow melody from 
the Mae West film “ Belle of the Nineties,” 
in which the band appeared, is just 
“commercial,” and although half the 
record is taken up with a negative vocal 
refrain, it is perhaps unnecessary to pile 
on the agony by saying more than that it is 
a waste of the band on meritless material. 

Some people are so blissfully ignorant 
that they only have to see Ellington’s name 
on a record to take it for granted that it 
must be the oyster in the stew. 

But, unfortunately, Ellington, like most g 
of us, is only human and has his skeletons 
in the cupboard. This is one of them, and 
anyone to whom his good name is of value 
—and it is, of course, to H.M.V., because 
they have well over a score of his records in 
their catalogue—would have been wise to 
have kept it concealed. However, someone 
has stepped in where for months a guardian 
angel refrained from treading, and now we 
have another of Ellington’s misfires to add 
to the number that has lately increased 
rather alarmingly. 

Saturday night function is a different 
proposition. This ought to be good. 
In fact the melody is. It always was. 
Although ascribed to Ellington and Bigard, 
it is an old Negro hymn. 

But I am not unduly enamoured with 
the treatment. The first and last choruses 
suggest something of the fervour one might 
expect such music to inspire at a coloured 
folks’ Saturday night function, but the 
incessant growling of the whole ensemble 
is a distressing excess of what used in 
moderation would have been typical and 
attractive. 

In other parts you may find things to 
interest you, but to my mind they are only 
lukewarm and out of keeping with the 
character of the piece. 
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Mezz Mezzrow and His Orchestra (Am. 
Mixed) - 
Apologies (Mezzrow 
Sendin’ the Vipers (Mezzrow) 
(H.M.V. B8403—2s. 6d.). 

Max Kaminsky, Renald Jones and Chelsea 
Quealey (trumpets), Floyd O’Brien (trom- 
bone), Benny Carter (first alto), Milt 
“Mezz Mezzrow”’ Mesirow (second alto 
and clarinet), Bud Freeman (tenor), 
Willie ‘‘ The Lion ” Smith (piano), John 
Kirby (bass), Chick Webb (drums). 

A few months ago we were hearing quite 
a lot about these two recordings from 
those ‘ jazz” correspondents of ours who 
real American papers and immediately 
jump to the conclusion that because the 
names of a few of their idols are included in 
the list of perpetrators the record must be 
wonderful. 

Although these two titles are the best of 
the four made by the combination, they are 
far from being wonderful. 

Pull them to bits and look at them bar 
by bar and it is true you find you’ve got a 
few good ones. Put the bars together again 
and you find that all they make are rather 
rambling solos, backed by conventional 
concerted figures, and the whole thing sound- 
ing like a brushed up version of the old-time 
Dixieland Band. 

The trouble is that although now and 
again somebody starts something that looks 
as though it might lead somewhere, it never 
actually gets any further than a dull doodle- 
e-oo round about the chord. Bud Freeman 
—perhaps to-day’s most overrated saxo- 
phonist—gets nowhere for all the notes he 
manages to crowd in; and as for the piano 
playing . . . well, it just shows how little one 
can rely on the reputations which some 
musicians manage to create for themselves, 
presumably. on things they are incapable of 
putting on to the wax. 

The best part about either side is Chick 
Webb’s unaccompanied drum passage with 
which Apologies ends. It is just as well 
he made that swing, for I was beginning to 
think he was another overrated pastime. 

* * * 


“Fats ’? Waller and His Rhythm (Am. N.) 
A little bit independent (Leslie and Burke) 
(v by ** Fats ’? Waller) 

Got a bran’ new suit (Dietz and Schwartz) 
(v by ‘* Fats *? Waller) 
(H.M.V. BD5012—Is. 6d.). 

Here you have the two extremes of 
“Fats” and his music, and perhaps not so 
far from the best examples of both. 

A little bit independent is just simple 
sweet music, almost half taken up by 
“ Fats” playing charmingly on the celeste. 
The other is another of his lively contribu- 
tions, conspicuous by his piano chorus at 
the start, the absence of ‘“‘ Yeahs” and 
“Ohs” from his infectious vocal chorus, 
and a good solo from the guitar. These 
two should be a hit anytime, anywhere. 

* * * 


The Ballyhooligans 

Bugle Call Rag (Pettis and others) 

Tiger Rag (La Rocca) 

(H.M.V. BD5013—Is. 6d.). 

Phil Green and ‘‘ Slim ’’ Wilson (pianos), 
Harry Smith (clarinet), Geo. Senior (bass), 
Max Lewin (drums). 

Harry Roy’s Tiger-Ragamuffins were once 
unique. They are no longer. These are the 
most perfect imitations of them—particu- 
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arly as regards the piano playing—it is 
possible to imagine. 

Why imitate the Tiger-Ragamuffins? 
Dear children, they are sellers, and it is 
easier to borrow other people’s ideas than 
get new ones of your own. 

Incidentally, I take it you have heard 
that Ivor Moreton and Dave Kaye have 
left Harry Roy to start out on their own. 
They are replaced by Stanley Black and 
Norman Yarlett. What this will do to 
young Stanley, the most advanced and 
finest dance pianist in the country, remains 
to be seen. 


PARLOPHONE 


Louis Armstrong and His Washboard 
Beaters (Am. N.) 

Wild Man Blues (Armstrong and Morton) 
Louis Armstrong and His Hot Seven(Am. N.) 

Melancholy Blues (Bloom, Melrose and 

Schoebel) 
(Parlophone R2162—2s. 6d.). 

Wild Man Blues.—Possibly with Johnny 
Dodds (clarinet), Buddy Sincere (banjo), Lily 
Armstrong (piano). 

Melancholy Blues.—Possibly as above 
plus Fred Robinson (trombone) and tuba. 

These personnels are merely guesses on 
my part, no more likely to be correct because 





New American Recordings 


for 
Parlophone ‘‘ Rhythm-Style ”’ Series. 
—_—@——— 

Information just to hand, that first dozen 
of twenty new sides by star American 
artists, recorded under auspices of John 
Hammond exclusively for Parlophone 
“ Rhythm-Style ” Series, are on the boat for 
London. 

Artists include Bunny Berigan’s sextet ; 
Mildred Bailey and Her Alley-Cats (with 
Teddy Wilson); Gene Krupa and His 
Chicagoans (a hot contingent from Benny 
Goodman’s Orchestra); Meade Lux Lewis, 
a negro pianist discovery; Jess Stacy’s 
Trio; Bud Freeman and His Windy City 
Five, ete. 

Releases expected to start in March 
supplement. 





it was long after the days when the records 
were made that I was able to start investi- 
gating such matters. 

Actually, the records must be among the 
first Louis ever made. Although stated to 
be by the Hot Seven, Melancholy Blues 
was probably by the earlier combination 
known as the Hot Five. Anyhow, records 
labelled as being by the Hot Five were made 
AFTER Melancholy Blues, also, apart from 
Louis, there are only five players. 


Late Arrivals 


Fletcher Henderson and His Orchestra 

(Am. N.) 

Memphis Blues (Handy) 

Tidal Wave (Morgan) 

(Brunswick 02119—2s. 6d.). 

Fletcher’s band at its swinging best, 
a couple of swell arrangements. Get 
this disc; also Cleo Brown (Bruns. 
02123) and Louis Armstrong (Decca 
F5836), both to be reviewed next month. 
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Wild Man Blues is of an even earlier 
vintage. The only previous recordings by 
Armstrong of which I am aware are King 
of the Zulus and Lonesome Blues, coupled 
in America on Okeh, but never released 
over here. 

Wild Man and Melancholy are both typical 
slow Blues. In those days Louis was far 
in advance of anybody and really delightful; 
and if the players with him are not quite 
up to the same standard, the records never- 
theless have their fascinating aspects .. . 
for those who like the kind of thing. I do. 

* Sd * 


Joe Paradise and His Music 
Memories of you (Razaf and Blake) (v by 
Marjorie Stedeford) 
Squareface (Tharp and Gifford) (v by 
Stan Patchett) 
(Parlophone F380—1s. 6d.). 


Laurie Bookin and Martin Smuts (altos 
and violins), Albert Pike (tenor and viola), 
Joe Young (guitar), Geo. Senior (bass), Phil 
Green (harpsichord). 

I think you will like the harpsichord, 
which succeeds the three guitars as the 
combination’s latest. novelty. The instru- 
ment makes a pleasant noise and Phil Green 
plays tuneful stuff on it. I hope that one 
day someone will succeed in swinging on it. 
It is more suitable for the purpose than 
many may realise. 


Answer to correspondent: No, Lucy, 
Mr. Patchett is not an agent for those 
Dutch gin manufacturers you mention, nor 
is Squareface their theme song. 

* * * 


Emmett Miller with His Georgia Crackers 
(Am.) 


I ain’t gonna give nobody none o’ this 
jelly roll (Williams) 
Wilton Crawley 
Old broken-up shoes (Crawley) 
(Parlophone R2163—2s. 6d.). 

Is a Wilton a newly discovered specimen 
of the crawlies found in chicken runs? 
Sounds as though the record had something 
to do with the farmyard. 

By the way, both sides are labelled 
Race Series. Unfortunately, they don’t 
say what race. Suggest it may be short 
for Disgrace. 


wt te > —— 
Rhythm of the Rumba 


Palomo and His Cuban Music 

Ombo (Cugat) (v by Palomo) 

The Peanut Vendor (Simons) and La 
Paloma (Yradier) (v by Palomo) 
(Parlophone F385—1s. 6d.). 

With Rex Owen (soprano saxophone), 
Jack Nathan (piano), Ivor Mairants (guitar) 
Al Burke (bass), Maurice Burman (drums). 

No one with a taste for South American 
music should fail to enjoy the Spanish singing 
of Palomo, who has brought to the rhythms 
of the Tango and the Rumba the appeal and 
artistry of a fine typically Spanish voice. 

I can pay no higher compliment to his 
accompanists than to say that they sound 
exactly like a native orchestra. Rex Owen’s 
saxophone has the flute-like quality so 
characteristic of Cuban music, and the 
rhythm section knows more about its idiom 
than many Cuban musicians know them- 
selves. 

EpaGar JACKSON. 
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H.M.V. Instruments for Schools, New All-Wave 
Receivers 


E hear of a new H.M.V. radio receiver which will shortly 

be available to the public. It is designed for battery 
operation and, it is claimed, gives a performance equal to 
that of a mains-operated receiver of similar valve sequence ; 
and this with a very economical H.T. current consumption. 

The receiver is of the superhet type and incorporates four 
valves and such refinements as A.V.C. and auxiliary speaker 
sockets. The use of an auxiliary speaker as well as the internal 
speaker would rather stretch the output power available 
(some 1} watts), but it is useful to have ready means of 
connecting an alternative external speaker. 

This model is No. 147. The price, which includes all 
batteries, is 114 guineas. 

The 147 as well as eight other instruments has been 
approved by. the B.B.C. Central Council for School Broad- 
casting. Of these eight there are three instruments—a radio- 
gram, a receiver and a loudspeaker mounted on a “ black- 
board ”’ baffle, not normally available to the lay public. They 
have been designed specially for use in schools, particular 
care having been taken to ensure good musical quality and 
immunity from prying fingers receiving accidental electric 
shock. Thus, the receiver, although similar in many ways to 
the average table type, is fitted with doors which cover the 
whole of the cabinet front and when closed and locked 
automatically switch off the current. The price of this six- 
valve receiver (model 446) is £14 14s. 0d. 

The radiogram circuit is of similar basic design but the 
design of the cabinet differs in one important respect from 
any other H.M.V. instrument, namely, that the speaker is 
located immediately below the lid so that it is much higher 
up in the room than are the speakers in the commercial range. 
It is to be hoped that such an arrangement will be made 
standard in all future H.M.V. radiograms available to the 
public through the normal trade channels. 

This schools model (No. 546) costs £26 5s. 0d. 

' On January 18th a new H.M.V. all-wave receiver made its 
bow to the public. The wave ranges covered are: 16.7 to 
51 metres ; 46 to 141 metres ; 185 to 560 metres ; and 750 to 
2,250 metres. The instrument incorporates six valves 
(rectifier included), an efficient A.V.C. system, two tone- 
controls—one for attenuating the treble and one for controlling 
the bass—and provision for the connection of a pick-up and 
an extra loudspeaker. The output power available is 3 watts. 
The price is 174 guineas. 


E. M. Ginn 

We were accorded the privilege of reading a very interesting 
letter the other day. It was couched in most appreciative 
terms and concerned a 10-watt record-amplifying equipment 
which has recently been installed in the Mercury Theatre, 
Notting Hill Gate, by E. M. Ginn. 

A subsequent visit to the theatre to hear the installation 
proved very interesting. The amplifier unit together with a 
double turntable playing desk and “ mixer ” controls across 
each of the Meltrope pick-ups are mounted in an oak desk- 
type cabinet situated at one side of the proscenium. The 
speaker baffle, which is simply a laminated board about 
6 ft. by 4 ft., is fixed high up above the stage. 

‘The theatre was empty at the time of our visit, but we 
came away with the impression that the reproduction was 
particularly appropriate for such an environment. It 
possessed that bright, decisive quality which the presence 


of an audience would round off to a nicety. There was 
treble in plenty and the bass was solid, definite, and not too 
ponderous. 

This particular ‘“‘ Expert ’’ equipment, by the way, is one 
of the very few that has been designed for use with steel 
needles. 


GEC. ; 

Designed primarily for use in microphone amplifiers, 
a new Osram valve—the MH40—has been produced by the 
General Electric Company Ltd. The outstanding features of 
this valve are its very low order of microphony and background 
noise. This has been achieved by adopting a particularly 
rigid electrode construction and the use of special (steatite) 
electrode insulators. 

To recording studios, both disc and film, where parasitic 
amplifier noises must be kept at a very low level, such a valve 
is invaluable. 

It is a 4-volt l-amp. type with an amplification factor of 
40, an impedance of 16,700 ohms, a mutual conductance of 
2:4 ma/volt and an optimum load of 50,000 ohms. The list 
price is £2 10s. Od. 


W. J. Bond 


There seems to be little that one can do these days with 
regard to the design of acoustic external horn gramophones. 
The physical dimensions of the horns have reached their 
domestic limit—though there is, of course, always the possi- 
bility of designing a gramophone and building a house round 
it! The design and function of sound-boxes and tone-arms, 
too, seems to be so thoroughly understood that anything of a 
really startling nature seems to be very remote. 

But these things do not disturb the keenness of the makers 
of Cascade gramophones, W. J. Bond & Sons, whose steady, 
serious experiment with the horn and the elbow conduit 
materials have quite recently been productive of definite 
refinements of tone—notably forwardness without coarseness 
and an improvement in the character of the bass frequencies— 
which at this stage of development count for a good deal. 


Marconiphone 

Possibly as a prelude to Television we shall hear of more : 
and more all-wave receivers in the near future. Already 
Marconiphone have announced the introduction of a new 
receiver—the 345—which, in addition to the normal medium 
and long wavebands, is designed to operate on the short 
wavebands between 16°5 metres and 140 metres. Thus under 
reasonable conditions Australian and American and, according 
to the makers, Japanese broadcasts will be available to 
listeners in this country. 

There are many technical and mechanical refinements 
incorporated in this new Marconiphone receiver, all of which 
are designed to combine efficiency with simplicity. It is 
possible, for example, to restrict either the treble or bass 
response at will, a new and efficient system of automatic 
volume control greatly minimises violent fading on the short 
wavebands, and the tuning scales and controls are so arranged 
and calibrated that easy and rapid station identification is 
assured. 

This 345, which will be available by the time these notes are 
in print, costs £18 7s. 6d. 
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TECHNICAL REPORTS 


The Marconiphone 245 Radiogram 


Specification. 

H.F. Stage :—Marconi VMS4B Valve. 
Grid Detector :—Marconi MH41 Valve. 
L.F. Coupling :—Resistance-Capacity. 
Power Stage :—Marconi N41 Valve. 
Power Output :—3 Watts (approz.). 
Rectifier :—Marconi U12 Valve. 

ker :—Electro-Magnet M.C. 
Speaker-Coupling :—Transformer. 
Motor :—Induction. 
Pick-Up :—Electro-Magnetic. 
Wave Range :—200-550 and 1,000-2,000 Metres. 
Voltage Range :—200-250 A.C. ; 50-100 Cycles. 
Consumption :—100 Watts (approz.). 


Price 16 guineas 


In some respects we have come 
to regard this inexpensive radio- 
gram as one of the most satis- 
factory in the Marconiphone range. 
All others we have tried out, being 
superhets, have, of course, the 
advantages of a higher degree of 
selectivity and range, and some, in 
addition, have such embellishments 
as automatic record-changers, visual 
tuning indicators, etc. ; but few can 
claim superiority as regards musical 
range and tonal balance. Perhaps 
the fact that the circuit employed 
in this model 245 is of the straight 
variety accounts for the freshness 
and virility of the radio side. We 
doubt very much, however, whether 
this is entirely so, for on the gramo- 
phone side, too, despite a slight 
tendency towards peakiness (prob- 
ably attributable to the par- 
ticular pick-up fitted), iain so 
characteristics are revealed. This suggests that both the 
speaker and the L.F. amplifier are in some way responsible. 


The Marconiphone 245 


The bass is clean and particularly definite and is not over- 
emphasised, so that cabinet resonance and any tendency to- 
wards masking the higher frequencies are minimised. This in 
itself is a departure from previous practice ; and we commend 
it. Irrespective of range, however, the most likeable feature 
is the balance of tone which this instrument achieves ; naturally 
it has not the big, robust tone of the larger models, but it 
is broad enough and round enough to convey an immense 
amount of satisfaction in most types of music. 


As a radio receiver we prefer to regard it as a local station 
receiver, though by careful use of the reaction control the 
range, and to a smaller degree the selectivity, can be improved. 
Thus, given a good aerial and earth at least a dozen of the 
high-power foreigners can be heard, and commendably free 
from interference too. Even with an indoor aerial in Soho 
Square and advanced reaction, it is possible to receive four or 
five stations other than the London and National transmitters. 

In our review of the receiver counterpart of this radiogram 
(model 235, reviewed October 1935) we commented upon 
obtrusive modulation hum when the set was tuned to London 
National, and suggested that this may have been an idiosyn- 
crasy of that particular model. That comment does not apply 
to this radiogram ; hum is very low and there is no trace of 
modulation hum on any station. 


_ The mechanical details are in keeping with the rest of the 
instrument’s virtues, restrained and discrete. 


The H.M.V. Loudspeaker, Model 172 Price 3 guineas 


This new product of the Gramophone Company is primarily 
intended as an extension speaker for use with all the H.M.V. 
receivers and radiograms with the exception of the larger 
580 and 800 radiogram models. 


It is of the nickel-aluminium alloy permanent magnet type 
fitted with a low impedance speech-coil, a multi-ratio input 
transformer and its own volume-control. Thus it can be also 
used as an extension speaker to almost any instrument where 
the auxiliary speaker sockets are connected to the primary 
side of the amplifier output transformer ; this, providing not 
more than 32 ma. are passed through the primary of the 
speaker transformer. Naturally, however, more accurate 
impedance matching and consequently higher efficiency is 
obtained when used with the instruments for which it was 
designed, since, obviously, the transformer ratios will have 
been chosen accordingly. 


The volume-control obviates the necessity for travelling 
from room to room in order to adjust the output and it is 
significant of the design and method of connection that if 
both the parent speaker and this 172 are working concurrently, 
the output from the latter may be controlled without appreci- 
able effect on the general tone or output from the parent 
speaker. 

Having regard to size, type and price of the 172, we are 
convinced of its ability to give great satisfaction musically, 
and therefore of its ultimate popularity. 


One does not expect a full-blooded tone or long range 
from such an instrument ; but one has every right to insist on 
tonal balance. The latter is exactly what the designer of this 
speaker seems to have achieved. Rather than produce a bass 
of doubtful character in an attempt to produce the lowest 
frequencies he seems to have been content to let things take 
a more natural course. The result is a clean, uncoloured 
response which is most pleasing; there are no obtrusive 
resonances of low frequencies, there is but little indication of 
cabinet resonance, and the treble—the most likeable feature 
of all—is virile but not exuberant. Thus there is neither 
tubbiness nor over-accentuation of sibilants in speech and 
most instrumental tones are reproduced easily and naturally. 


The makers in 
their instructions 
say that the speaker 
will handle 24 watts 
speech current 
without distortion. 
This is a conserva- 
tive estimate since 
in our tests we 
considerably ex- 
ceeded this wattage 
for prolonged 
periods without 
adverse effect. We 
admit, however, 
that 24} watts is a 
much safer figure 
and if adhered to 
will preclude any 
chance of mechani- 
cal defects arising. 


The efficiency of 
the speaker is somewhat above the average for its type. 


The cabinet, which is carried out in contrasting walnut 
veneers, measures 14 in. by 11} in. by 8 in. 


The H.M.V. 172 Loudspeaker 
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The Pye T9/RG Radio-gramophone 
Specification. 
Frequency Changer :—Ever Ready A80A Valve. 
I.F. Amplifier :—Ever Ready A50N Valve. 
Second Detector and L.F. :—Ever Ready A23A Valve. 
Power Stage :—Ever Ready S30C Valve. 
Power Output :—3 Watts (approz.). 
Rectifier :—Ever Ready A11B Valve. 
L.F. Coupling :—Transformer. 
Loudspeaker :—Electro- Magnet. 
Speaker Coupling :—Transformer. 
Motor :—Induction. 
Pick-up :—Piezo-Electric. 
Wave Range :—196-558 and 1,985 Metres. 
Visual Tuning Indicator, A.V.C., Dual Tone Control, 
Sensitivity Control and Provision for Auxiliary Speaker. 


Price 28 guineas 


So far as we are able to judge the circuit 
embodied in this radio-gramophone is very 
similar to that of the Pye T9 receiver 
which we reviewed in the July 1935 issue. 
At any rate, the valve sequence is similar, 
although a different make of valves is used, 
and similar circuit embellishments are 
included. 

As with the T9, we found that the bass 
attenuator used in conjunction with the 
tone-control provides a very flexible means 
of adjusting the balance of the instrument 
from either radio or records. Indeed, we 
will go so far as to say that somewhere 
within the compass of these two controls 
will be found a setting that will satisfy the 
majority of tastes. 

For our own part the full bass response 
with the maximum high-note setting of the 
tone-control seemed to give the best overall 
balance of tone, and particularly on radio, 
though a longer range and greater precision in the treble 
would have been an advantage. Some records sounded better 
than others with these settings ; often the full bass response 
seemed to “‘ spread ’’ the lower frequencies a little too much. 
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By bringing the bass attenuator into circuit and by reducing 
the high-note response slightly, the ‘‘ spread ’”’ is obviated 
and a better tonal balance is obtained. On the whole, however, 
record reproduction is definitely cleaner and more crisp than 
radio. 

The possibility of adjusting the balance between the two 
extreme registers is a very valuable feature and we should 
like to see more made of it. It is not too much to say that 
balance of this kind is the most important feature of a universal 
receiver nowadays—far more important, for example, than a 
long, uncontrolled frequency range. Apart from this desirable 
feature, the most notable characteristic of this instrument is 
the general smoothness of tone. There is little hardness or 
coarseness and the definition in all registers is reasonably 
clean. For the benefit of non-metallic needle users we must 
add a rider that on the gramophone side 
the use of Burmese Colour, Universal, or 
similar needles with the full high-note 
response gives admirable results, and without 
the need for frequently repointing the 
needles. This is but another confirmation 
of the opinion we had previously formed 
of the combination of Piezo pick-up and 
this type of needle. 

Of the receiver’s efficiency we can only 
repeat what we said of the T9 receiver, and 
that is that practically every European 
station of note is within reach and that 
background noises are unusually low. The 
visual tuning indicator is a useful accessory 
in ensuring that the best quality is being 
obtained and it is significant of the instru- 
ment’s efficiency that it is operative on a 
good many foreign transmissions. 

A good deal of attention seems to have 
been paid to the mechanical arrangements, 
too ; for example, for once in a while the 
motor board is flush with the top of the cabinet, and the whole 
of the speaker compartment is lined with fibre board’so as to 
minimise any tendency towards wood-resonance. The cabinet 
itself is sturdy and attractive. 





A PLEA FOR THE 


HAT is a gramophile? Why gramophile, anyway? 

Some years ago Mr. George Blake (of John o’ London’s 
Weekly) suggested the term in an article in THE GRAMOPHONE. 
Other suggestions were submitted by various readers but 
‘* Gramophile ’’ was eventually adopted as the nomenclature 
for the lover of recorded music and the enthusiast of record 
reproducers. 

The gramophile, we like to think, is a music-lover who 
takes a very live interest in recorded works and to whom no 
trouble is too great to see that his reproducer is giving of its 
best ; who treats his records with the utmost sympathy and 
care for the sheer joy and enlightenment they are capable of 
giving. He carefully stores the discs under some appropriate 
filing system in dustproof cupboards, lubricates the gramophone 
motor at predetermined intervals, keeps his instrument 
dynamically level and treats and handles his sound-box or 
pick-up as a scientific instrument. Perhaps, too, he develops 
a number of idiosyncrasies ; all to one purpose, that his 
instrument—electric or acoustic—and his records are giving 
of their best. 

In the days when the acoustic gramophone held the field 
there were a hundred and one gadgets available which the 
gramophile could try out. They could be bought for a few 


MANUFACTURER 


shillings and could be fitted without any special knowledge 
of either engineering or electricity. 

The modern electrical reproducer presents quite a different 
state of affairs. There are many devices which can be tried 
out, but all demand some knowledge either of electricity or 
of the principles of radio and electric reproducers. And so 
many gramophiles have perforce to content themselves with 
just plain, intelligent listening. 

There are a good many folks—a majority, we fear—who 
prefer to use their radiograms mainly for the radio pro- 
grammes and regard the record reproducer merely as an 
auxiliary source of entertainment. On the other hand there 
are those who regard radio the auxiliary to records. There 
are many arguments in favour of both schools of thought. 
But the one we are most concerned about is that school who 
are of the opinion that radio reproduction, as distinct from 
radio entertainment, is inferior to record reproduction. 

That line of thought may have been true a few years ago, 
but to-day quite the reverse is the case. Admittedly one 
comes across instruments where the pick-up input produces 
a better balance of tone, but given a reproducer in which the 
high frequencies have not been massacred in order to provide 
““ knife edge ”’ selectivity, it is really surprising how good radio 
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transmissions can be. A good dance band broadcast if listened 
to in the light of a reproduction of an original and not as a 
type of entertainment can tell a very pretty story. It is far 
nearer to the natural image of the original than any record- 
reproducing system we know of is capable of giving. Much 
the same applies to all types of musical entertainment, of 
course ; dance music is mentioned merely as a type which 
introduces—in these days of swing music, tangos and rumbas 
—a great variety of sounds, some of which are unusually 
difficult to reproduce with any semblance of naturalness. 

No! these notes are not going to develop into a discussion 
on the merits of either radio or record reproduction. They 
are intended really as a plea for that much maligned group of 
men the radio manufacturers. 

Those gramophiles who buy a radiogram mainly for the 
record reproducer, or those who already possess an external 
horn acoustic gramophone and who buy a separate radio set 
“just to listen to the news, talks, and occasionally the symphony 
broadcasts,’ are the folks who would do well to pause and 
think about the problem of the radio manufacturer. Their 
own “‘ gramophone ”’ conditions are home-made and they see 
to it that they are well-made and kept well-made. Their 
routine is meticulous and often ‘‘ finnicky,’’ but they accept 
it all with equanimity. 

Radio is different. There are things they cannot control. 
There are things, too, the manufacturer cannot control— 
the ungovernable ether, man-made and natural electrical 
disturbances, and one important item, the geographical position 
in which the listener is situated. There is ample evidence in 
support of the fact that manufacturers are doing everything 
they can to overcome many of these difficulties. What can the 
consumer do? Very little to help the manufacturer, it is true ; 
but he can do a good deal to help himself. 

For one thing, a good aerial and earth are essential if one is 
interested in getting the best from radio. Many folks consider 


these unwarrantable nuisances and will not go to the trouble to 
instal them simply because they find that a mains aerial device 
is fitted to the instrument or that a piece of wire slung around 
the room or even wound round the back of the cabinet will 
provide sufficient input for the reception of the local stations. 


No earth connection is thought of or used. Incidentally, the 
very fact that these subterfuges—for that is all they are— 
work, is some indication of the efficiency of the modern wireless 
receiver. But for the discriminating listener such compromises 
are not good enough and especially if there are facilities for 
the erection of an external aerial and the sinking of a proper 
earth. A good earthing system can make a deal of difference 
to those annoying background noises—hum, static and other 
electrical disturbances—which are the principal bugbear to 
the gramophile. 

There is an old adage to the effect that “‘a chain is no 
stronger than its weakest link.’’ This sentiment could be 
pretty faithfully applied to the receiver and its aerial. And 
more especially with modern receivers, with their diode signal 
rectification, is this applicable. This form of detector gives 
better rectification when receiving a strong signal and the 
effect on quality has to be experienced to be appreciated. 

To give a recent experience. A friend of ours possessed a 
radio-gramophone of comparatively modern design. The 
aerial, though an external one, was not particularly efficient 
(it had been erected by the previous tenant of the house 
and had not been attended to since its erection—there were 
dirty insulators and indifferent joints at the lead-in tube, 
etc.), and the earth was simply a piece of bare wire con- 
nected to the nearest water-pipe. Despite these things the 
instrument functioned fairly well. At any rate, the owner did 
not complain. 

The time came when a change of abode was necessary, and 
eventually, when his worldly goods and chattels had been 
assigned their new resting places, the erection of an aerial 
was put in hand. Fortunately, or perhaps unfortunately, 
as we shall see, there was an old apple tree in the garden. 
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To one of its branches a piece of wire was fixed, insulated, and 
slung as far as possible from the other branches and the house 
wall, in the approved fashion. A really effective earth 
consisting of a copper plate about 16 ins. square was sunk 
into the garden. Everything was connected, the instrument 
switched on and tuned-in to London National. In came the 
programme, but the quality was—well, our friend could not 
define what was wrong at first ; it lacked punch, definition, 
and seemed in some ways to be backward. There was ample 
volume—the instrument had a five-watt power stage—but 
the volume-control was advanced a little more towards 
maximum than our friend had been accustomed to. 

All sorts of things were suspected, valves, ganging, speaker 
and other components. Could it be that the “ gentle” 
handling of the instrument by the removal contractors had 
upset some vital part? We eventually proved to his satis- 
faction that everything was quite all right. Then we took a 
look at his aerial and earth system. The latter was certainly 
above suspicion ; but that aerial! After a little discussion, 
plans for the erection of an aerial mast 30 ft. high were evolved. 
It was a simple affair ; just a pole mounted and pivoted in a 
channel section structure of 8 in. by 2 in. wood about 6 ft. in 
length, of which 3 ft. were embedded in a concrete base in 
the ground. By pivoting the pole on a } in. bolt it was possible 
to lower the mast for painting. To inspect the insulators the 
aerial was fastened to pulleys and endless cords both at the 
free (house) end and the fixed (mast) end. Moreover, far 
from being ugly, the mast looked quite elegant.* 

However, the next we heard from our friend was a ‘phone 
call asking that we should hear his radio reproduction. He 
excitedly informed us that at no time since he had become the 
proud possessor of that radiogram had he heard such quality. 
He firmly believed that the quality he was getting was unsur- 
passable. And sure enough, compared with the results he had 
had previously, either with his ‘“ apple-tree’’ aerial or the 
one erected outside his previous house, the quality of repro- 
duction was infinitely superior. The attack and definition 
particularly were wonderfully improved. 

It may have been attributable partly to a complete change 
of locality (perhaps that did contribute a little, for we know 
the district well), but the main reason was the larger input 
and consequently the more nearly linear rectification at the 
diode detector. 

Now don’t run away with the idea that a good aerial and 
earth system is a universal panacea for all receivers. Un- 
doubtedly a proper input system is half the battle towards 
good reception; there are other things to be considered, 
but as we said earlier in these notes, there are few modifica- 
tions that can be effected without some knowledge of the 
principles of radio or of electric reproducers. 

One maxim for the gramophile should be, when in doubt 
get the advice of an experienced person. Have your instru- 
ment overhauled regularly as you would a piano or as you have, 
or used to have, your pet sound-box retuned, or your motor 
re-sprung. Don’t expect valves to last for ever—your sound- 
box diaphragm got “tired” too, remember! Periodically 
inspect all connections to the set, particularly the aerial at 
the lead-in tube and at the connections to the insulators. 
See, too, that the lead from the earth plate is insulated from 
foreign bodies, otherwise a variable resistance contact may 
develop and a variable resistance earth can play the dickens 
with reception. In short, cultivate a hundred and one radio 
habits just as you did with your gramophone, but do not 
‘*tinker’’ with a radio or electric record reproducer unless 
you understand its working. It may be dangerous and 
expensive, and the manufacturer will not thank you for it. 
He will thank you, however, for that first-class aerial and 
earth system, for then he knows that his product has, at least, 
a good chance of success. T. S. 





* A similar and a most excellent arrangement was described in detail, 
World Radio, 27/4/34. 
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WHAT IS THIS HIGH FIDELITY ?—III 


by P. WILSON 


(Continued from page 342) 


E have seen that home listening differs in several 

important respects from listening to an original per- 
formance and still more from cinema conditions. But the 
full story has not yet been told, since clearly a distinction must 
be made between types of reproduction of which the original 
could conceivably be listened to in comfort in a drawing-room 
and those where this condition is not satisfied. 


Speech, chamber or solo instrumental music (excluding the 
organ), and singers either single or up to, say, a sextet are 
examples of the former type. Orchestras, bands, choirs, 
are typical of the latter. For the former, reproduction at 
natural volume or thereabouts is quite tolerable. For the 
latter, a substantial reduction in volume level is a practical 
necessity. . 

In cinema reproduction, on the other hand, quite different 
conditions apply. There, for example, in speech scenes, say 
of domestic interiors, a natural volume level of speech would 
be heard only with great difficulty by the majority of listeners 
and it is therefore necessary to amplify voices considerably 
in order to make them generally audible. Moreover, repro- 
duction of music at full volume, or even more, may be 
permissible in a large cinema with a full audience. 

Now we may postulate, and 
there is plenty of a posteriori 
evidence in support, that for 
reproduction at natural volume 
level a uniform frequency re- 
sponse is one of the fundamental 
requirements, and the more that 
response can be made to extend 
at both ends of the scale, the 
more nearly complete will be the 
illusion of reality. There is no 
evidence that uniform frequency ees gzegs 
response is necessary or desirable 
if the volume level of repro- 
duction is below or above natural 
volume ; and by this term ‘“ natural volume ” I mean the 
volume level at the first link of the reproducing chain, i.e., 
the microphone. 

What is, then, the corresponding criterion? I suggest that 
there are one or two principles which are sufficient to give 
us reasonable working rules and experimental evidence is not 
wanting in confirmation of those rules. 

In the first place, it will be agreed that a piece of reproduction 
will not sound unnatural if it satisfies the conditions under 
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which an original performance might be heard at that particu- . 


lar volume level. This principle applies, of course, only to 
reproduction at reduced volume and may best be illustrated 
by the old example of listening from a distance to a band in a 
park. In these circumstances, it is well known that as one 
walks away from a band, the low notes seem to disappear 
first and that the sound gets thinner and thinner though still 
remaining more or less articulate because of the persistence 
of high notes. The reason, of course, is that the higher the 
frequency the more directional the sound. 

On the other hand, listening round corners makes the sound 
appear more ‘“ bassy”’ and less articulate, since low notes 
bend round corners more easily than the highs. 


One may deduce from this that it is possible for either a 
descending or an ascending frequency response to appear 
natural. But it would not be safe to conclude that either 
type will give the most satisfactory illusion of reality at 
reduced volume levels. 


Another indication of the desirable response can be deduced 
from the standard curves of hearing as established by Dr. 
Hervey’s Fletcher’s classical researches. These are illustrated 
in the diagram. Curve A indicates the sound-pressure at 
various frequencies at which sound is just audible. Curve B 
indicates the pressure at which the sound begins to be felt 
rather than heard. At the two ends of the scale the curves 
cross, corresponding with the familiar experiences of the 
physical effects of notes of very low or very high frequencies. 
In the area between these two curves, contours representing 
pressures of equal loudness at different frequencies may be 
drawn. These contours all converge to the same two points on 
the left and right of the diagram. 


This means that the same relative increases or decreases 
of sound-pressure or energy produce much greater differences 
in loudness at very low and very high frequencies than 
they do at middle frequencies. 

Taking, therefore, the natural 
volume level as datum line for 
which a uniform frequency re- 
— sponse is required, we may con- 
100 clude that, to give the impression 

r of the same relative loudness, 
(1) for a reproduced volume level 
lower than the original, the stan- 
dard frequency response curve 
should rise both in the deep bass 
and the high treble, leaving a 
trough in the middle register ; (2) 
for a reproduced volume level 
greater than that of the original, 
the standard frequency response 
curve should droop at the two ends of the scale, leaving 4 
middle register hump. 


Everyone who has studied the reproduction in cinemas 
will at once be persuaded of the validity of the second rule. 
Cinema speech, which is louder than the original, is usually 
very chesty and occasionally squeaky. The necessity for 
reducing bass is at once apparent; that for reducing high 
notes is not so evident as a rule, partly because high notes 
tend to be masked by the excessive lows, but also because 
cinema amplifiers and loudspeakers tend themselves to reduce 
high notes. 


On the other hand, orchestral music reproduced in cinemas 
at less than normal volume tends to be thin and hard, 
indicating a deficiency in bass, and also to be deficient in 
higher harmonics. 
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The first rule, on the contrary, is not so readily acceptable 
in its application to home conditions, particularly as regards 
the suggested necessity for a rise in the respdnse at the bass 
end of the scale. A little further analysis will indicate why ; 
but this I must leave to my next article. 


(To be continued) 
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TURN TABLE TALK 


Education 

Elsewhere in this issue Percy Scholes pays tribute to the 
pioneer work of Walter Yeomans and A. R. (‘‘ Newman 
Passage ’’) in the Education Department of H.M.V. at a time 
when their influence was of the greatest help to the fledgling 
GRAMOPHONE and National Gramophonic Society: and he 
also pays tribute to the good work being now done by W. J. 
Hands, C.B.E., head of the education department of Columbia, 
H.M.V., Parlophone and Regal-Zonophone. May we com- 
mend to all our readers, directly or indirectly interested in 
the educational use of the gramophone, the new Handbook 
of Educational Records and Handbook of Language Records 
which can be obtained gratis from The Principal, Central 
Educational Offices, 98 Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C.1? 

A discount of 15 per cent. is allowed on all records purchased 
solely for use in schools ; and both Columbia and H.M.V. have 
recently increased the discount similarly allowed on the 
purchase of instruments. This concession should prove a 
good inducement to school authorities to decide that the old 
gramophone or radio set must now be replaced; and, for 
instance, Mr. Hands would also send any reader an interesting 
booklet of ‘“‘ His Master’s Voice Radio Sets and Radio- 
gramophones approved for use in Schools by the B.B.C. Central 
Council for School Broadcasting.’ One does not have to be 
a schoolmaster to be tempted by the nine approved models. 
Almost the contrary. 


Gramophone Classes 

Some enlightened schools are actually instructing their 
pupils on the technique of recording and gramophonic doings 
in general—with stimulating information as to the activities 
of the various Companies, and such questions as *‘ If you were 
promised six new records for a birthday present, what would 
you choose, and why?’”’ ‘Name two or three Gramophone 
Companies.’’ This sort of thing should be encouraged ! 


Records for Distribution 

We have had to file the names and addresses of the many 
applicants for discarded records, as the supply was almost 
immediately exhausted. When more come in they will be 
distributed in order of merit. 


What Offers ? 

A thoughtful subscriber sends us copies of THE GRAMOPHONE 
for the last five years. These will be sent to the highest bidder, 
and the proceeds go to the News Chronicle Wireless for the 
Hospitals Fund. 


Voice Records 

It seems a good many months ago that we announced the 
arrival of the sixpenny automatic recording machine, but 
the delay in securing a reliable and fool-proof model was 
justified by the first showing of the British-made machine 
at last year’s Radiolympia. Without vigorous control of the 
queue the glass-walled recording studio would have been 
in a continuous state of riot. An average of 400 Voice 
Records were made by the public during each day of the 
exhibition. 

A few other machines were available in various selected 
centres in London just before Christmas and the popularity 
of these for Christmas messages was as great as might be 
anticipated. A particular advantage for many people was 
that they could get as many copies as they required of the 
record that they had made. 

News now comes that a large number of Voice Records 
machines are being received from the factory ; so the prelimin- 
ary hold-up may be regarded as at an end. Moreover, a 
studio has been fitted up at the offices on the second floor of 
5 Argyll Street, next to the London Palladium, where Voice 
Records can be made in more favourable conditions than in 


a crowded store or shop, with piano accompaniments for 
singers when required, and with the opportunity to fill larger 
discs (up to twelve-inch) than the automatic machines hold. 


**Music for the Films”’ 

This handbook for composers and conductors is a timely 
addition to Pitman’s admirable series. Leonid Sabaneev is 
the author, 8. W. Pring the translator, and the price 6s. 


N.B.C. Books Lists 

Two new book lists, Broadcasting and Wireless Telephony 
and Gramophones and Records, are now available from the 
National Book Council, price 2d. each. As usual, the onerous 
task of compiling these lists fell to the lot of our technical 
staff, and in particular to Mr. G. Wilson. 

The former list is especially comprehensive, though, no 
doubt, some important omissions will eventually be brought 
to light. The gramophone list, on the other hand, is not so long 
as one would have expected. Judging by the scarcity of works 
confined to record reproducers it would seem that Modern 
Gramophones and Electrical Reproducers, by P. Wilson and 
G. W. Webb (Cassells, 10s. 6d.), is still the standard work on 
acoustic gramophones. 


Vaughan Williams 

Decca is publishing towards the end of February the first 
recorded performance of Vaughan Williams’ ‘‘ Fantasia on a 
Theme of Tallis’? played by the Boyd Neel Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Boyd Neel. Recording under the direction of 
Dr. Ralph Vaughan Williams, O.M. 


Recording Wanted 
Liszt’s transcription of Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in A 
minor for organ, played by Eileen Joyce. 


Corrections 

Mr. Thomas F. Dunhill composed the music of Ferdy Bear, 
not Miss Winifred Bury, as stated in the review of Christmas 
records in the December number. Apologies to Mr. Dunhill. 


Apologies also to Mr. Henry R. Hubbard for making the 


‘**moon”’ call in his programme notes on the ‘‘ Curlew ”’ in the 


January number. It should have been “loon,” which is 


another word for curlew. 


To-night at 8.30 

Noel Coward, like a bright malicious dragonfly, flashes here 
and there in swift and sure flight, astonishing the onlookers, 
teasing the critics, and exasperating some of his fellow 
dramatists. One of the latter wastes two precious pages 
with heavy abuse. This stuff, apparently, is reserved for the 
half-wits of Mayfair. Certainly the so-called ‘lovelies ” 
and their friends flock, just as the belles and macaronis 
flocked in Sheridan’s days, to see themselves and each other 
satirised. And why not? But to suggest that Noel Coward’s 
full houses are packed nightly with nothing but the froth of 
Shepherd Market is as irrational as to suggest that The Silver 
Tassie owed its successful run exclusively to Bloomsbury. 
The public goes to see a good entertainment because it likes 
to be amused and thrilled—and Noel is one of the luckiest 
playwrights, because he can get his work acted exactly as he 
wants it, since he has production at his finger-tips, an amazing 
flair for casting, and the theatre in his soul. 

He chooses now to startle us with two triple bills at the 
Pheenix which meant two brilliant first nights within a week 
of each other, at the second of which the King made what 
must have been one of his last appearances as Prince of Wales. 

The Family Album (H.M.V. C2817) and The Red Peppers 
(C2815) come in the same bill. Nothing Mayfairish about 
The Red Peppers. So pungent and delicious a smell of real 
grease-paint has seldom come over the footlights. 
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The Shadow Play (C2816) is the finale of the second bill— 
as Mayfair as you like. Unfortunately, that ‘ unpleasant 
comedy ’’ Fumed Oak has no music to record, but it should 
tour the suburbs of every town in England, and not only to 
show how Gertrude Lawrence can shed every particle of her 
devastating charm when necessary. 

The best tune is You were there from Shadow Land, which 
is played by the Phoenix Theatre Orchestra under Clifford 
Greenwood with a very poor vocal by Sam Browne (H.M.V. 
BD5019), backed by the waltz from the charming satire 
The Family Album. 


Moussorgsky Songs 

Mr. Vladimir Rosing writes: I read with great interest the 
review of Mr. Richard Holt of the Album of Moussorgsky 
Songs and I want to take this opportunity of expressing my 
appreciation of his wonderful translation of the songs in that 
album, which, I feel, has made the songs much more under- 
standable and acceptable to the gramophone public in general. 


R. 1. p. 
Isidore de Lara 


There was a time when the late Isidore de Lara thought 
he might reach through THE GRAMOPHONE the democracy of 
opera-lovers in this country upon which his dream of a national 
opera at popular prices rested. He was given such help as 
was within our power—a rostrum for the exposition of his 
views and for the appeal for funds; but somehow he failed 
to rouse much enthusiasm, very little money was forthcoming, 
and the opera scheme flickered and sank and smouldered. 

Another disappointment. He had done much for English 
musicians during the war years, but it was only he who seemed 
to remember. His music was played and his operas performed 
on the Continent, but in England there was little eagerness 
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to hear his works. He could not even get his records broadcast, 
When one encountered him at Claridge’s, where he always 
stayed when in England, there was, behind the courtesy and 
hospitality and rugged polish, behind the brusque suavity 
of the composer and raconteur, the worldling democrat, the 
tired socialite, a real pathos of defeat; or so it seemed to at 
least one of his guests who, knowing the gossip and the idle 
dismissal of de Lara’s talents as a musician and a man of the 
world, yet found some compelling charm in those eyes and 
some power of wisdom and graciousness in conversation, and 
often wondered whether successes of one kind had not, in 
de Lara’s long life in artificial surroundings, smothered the 
springs of a dynamic personality that in more natural circum. 
stances would have achieved real triumphs of another kind, 


Guy d’Hardelot 


On January 7th Guy d’Hardelot died, aged 78. 

Though her work as-a whole belongs to a generation that 
delighted to gather round the piano and make its own music, 
her best known song, Because, is likely to be sung and 
rapturously applauded just as long as love makes the world 
go round, which is as near as need be to immortality. No 
song has been more frequently recorded, notably by Caruso, 
John McCormack, Richard Crooks, Walter Glynne and Gracie 
Fields, and this month by Maurice Elwin on Rex. 


Dame Clara Butt 


After four years of intense suffering bravely borne, Dame 
Clara Butt died a week before her sixty-third birthday, on 
January 23rd. Her phenomenal voice brought her early fame, 
and the good-humoured warmths of her personality made her 
one of the most beloved of English singers. There are thirty of 
her solo records in the Columbia catalogue, while the thirty- 
first is the famous duet she sang with her husband, Kennerley 
Rumford, all over the world, The Keys of Heaven. 


SCHOOL GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


(Continued from page 319, January issue) 


The Columbia History of Music (III) 

Before continuing with the classroom use of Volume I, 
it is necessary to point out yet again that supplementary 
records are essential to fill in gaps here and there in the 
History or the pupils may miss some valuable contributions 
to musical progress that simply cannot be overlooked. For 
this reason the Parlophone Two Thousand Years of Music 
is especially recommended, as its outlook is more cosmopolitan 
than Dr. Scholes’ work. For instance, the third record 
(Parlophone R1018) introduces us to six songs of the 
Troubadours and Minnesingers, for which there is unfortunately 
no room in the History. Or again, the madrigals in the History 
are all British—which may leave pupils with the impression 
that they were exclusive to this country—but Parlophone 
R1022 corrects any such misconception by giving examples 
of German and Italian madrigals. 

After the Elizabethan instruments have been heard on 
the lines suggested last month, Col. 5715 (illustrating the 
Elizabethan lute song) may be introduced. But pupils, 
especially boys, will probably regard this lovely song as a 
joke, for the singing of Miss Dolmetch is not likely to be 
treated with reverence. In any case, the reverse of the record 
will not be used, since the pupils will sing the wonderful round, 
Sumer is icumen in, for themselves rather than have it sung 
to them. Some teachers, therefore, may care to exclude this 
record altogether. 

This brings us to the two final records of the first volume of 
the History, and these exhibit the madrigal in its various 
forms in five well-chosen examples. The least satisfactory 
of these (from the pupils’ point of view) is the last, Fair 


Phyllis, which may be left out if there is pressure on time. 
Pilkington’s Rest, Sweet Nymphs, and Morley’s Sing we and 
chant it (both on Col. 5716) effectively display the charac- 
teristics of the Ayre and the Ballett, and go down well in 
school : in fact, there is usually a request that the latter may 
be learned. 


Col. 5717 gives three contrasted types of the madrigal 
proper, that is, part-songs with the polyphonic element 
predominating, and if they are to be thoroughly appreciated 
by the children they must be played over and over again so 
that the lower voices, and not only the treble, are heard. 
Weelkes’s As Vesta was from Latmos hill descending is 
certainly the most difficult of the three, but it never fails to 
hold the pupils’ attention because of the picturesque touches 
which at once prove popular. In the handbook the points to 
listen for are fully described, and if the directions are followed, 
a valuable exercise in keen listening will have been accom- 
plished. On the other side of the record, Orlando Gibbons’ 
The Silver Swan must be carefully and thoroughly introduced 
or it will not appeal to the extent that the grown-up may 
imagine. Obviously, it is one of the most beautiful madrigals 
ever written, but children do not agree unless the words are 
fully explained beforehand : in fact, it might be well if the words 
are initially learned by heart—there are but six lines. 

Finally (whether Farmer’s Fair Phyllis is heard or not), 
the foreign madrigals in the Parlophone Album should be 
presented, and with these we conclude the first volume of the 
Columbia History. Notes on the classroom use of Volume II 
will follow next month. 


W. W. JoHuNsoON. 
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A GRAMOPHONE NEWS REEL 


by JOHN LAWLER 


N regarding the gramophone solely from the musical angle 

we are apt to forget that it also provides us with oppor- 
tunities of hearing again events which in the days before its 
invention, or even before the advent of electrical recording, 
could have been recalled only through the rather cold and 
prosaic medium of print. There is, however, no excuse for 
sole reliance upon the written word nowadays, because at 
comparatively low cost one may build up a comprehensive 
record library of unique topical and historical interest. On 
the question of expense perhaps I should modify my statement 
a little and explain that by low cost I mean low individual 
cost. The ultimate value of such a collection as will be 
discussed here could not be small, but as it is hardly conceivable 
that anybody would wish to purchase the whole lot at once 
(unless he happened to be particularly well blessed with the 
world’s goods), the individual cost of each record is the one 
to be considered, and that in the majority of cases does not 
exceed 4s. 

The subject matter covered by these records embraces 
most of the more important branches of sport, military 
ceremonial, international and empire 


’ 


records. The first disc, an old ‘‘ acoustic”’ of about the same 
age as Their Majesties’ Empire Day Messages, has a talk on 
Sportsmanship on one side and the Coldstream Guards playing 
**God Bless the Prince of Wales ’’ on the reverse (GRD887). 
The record of his speech at the Daily Express Remembrance 
Festival, Royal Albert Hall, on Armistice night 1927, is a 
rousing affair and bears ample indication of the affection 
with which the King is regarded by the public. Anti-monarchists 
would, upon hearing this record, emit screams of rage and cover 
their heads with ashes. Passing along, we listen-in upon a 
meeting organised by the National Council of Social Service on 
January 27th, 1932. The Prince’s (King Edward VIII) speech 
is contained on five sides of three discs, the sixth side being 
filled by the singing of the audience in Parry’s ‘“‘ Jerusalem ” 
and the National Anthem. In the King the Council has one of 
its strongest partisans, both in word and deed, a fact which, 
if it was not known already; one soon realises upon listening 

to his speech. 
The only other member of the Royal Family to figure on 
gramophone records is H.R.H. the Duke of York. The 
Duke gives a short talk on the aims 





diplomacy, addresses by members of 


of his camp at New Romney, and on 


the Royal Family, by famous airmen, 
and by many other people on diverse 
affairs. 

Taking the Royal records first, we 
come to what is, to the best of my 
knowledge, the first instance of an 
English king or queen having a gramo- 
phone record of their voices placed 
King 


on the general catalogues. 
George V and Queen Mary have 


A word concerning the identification 
of records listed herein. The first letter 
in the growp preceding the catalogue 
number denotes the brand, the following 
abbreviations being used : — G—His 
Master’s Voice. C-—Columbia. P— 
Parlophone. V—Victor. R—Regal-Zono. 
Gh.—His Master's Voice Historical 
catalogue. In cases where the number is 
preceded by only one letter, that is the 
one which denotes the make of the record. 


the reverse side of the disc several 
choruses sung by the campers are 
featured (GRC1804). 


Enthusiasts who delight in the 
sound of statesman and _ politician 
(the terms are by no means synony- 
mous) giving tongue are well catered 
for, particularly in the H.M.V. No. 2 
catalogue. Since the very birth of 
politics, the mere mention of the 


delivered short Empire Day Messages 
to the boys and girls of the British 





word ‘‘ budget’? has been sufficient 
to cause the strongest of men to 








Empire, and on the other side the 
Coldstream Guards play ‘“‘ Home, Sweet Home ”’ and ‘‘ God 


Save the King.’’ This recording is of the old ‘‘ acoustic ”’ 
type, having been made a little more than ten years ago; the 
catalogue number is GRE284. The six additional records by 
King George V are as follows: The speech delivered at the 
opening of the Tyne Bridge on October 10, 1928, which is 
backed by the Address of Welcome to His Majesty by 
W. Swinbourne, Town Clerk of the County Borough of Gates- 
head (C9414). The speech at the commencement of the Five 
Power Naval Conference, January 2Ist, 1930 (GRB3290), 
a fine souvenir of a creditable failure. Although not very 
apparent at the conclusion of the discussions, later events 
have proved the conference to have been utterly useless. 
Mention must also be made here of the Hon. J. Ramsay 
MacDonald’s speech delivered on the same occasion 
(GB3303-4). Attended by rather happier results was the 
Indian Round Table Conference opened on November 12th, 
1930. by George V, whose speech may be heard on GRB3669. 
Of the remaining four records by George, three were made 
during Christmas Day Empire broadcasts, one in 1932 and 
the others in 1934-35 ; the numbers are GRBS4359, GRCS2717 
and GRCS2811. The former of these marks an especially 
epoch-making event, in that the Christmas broadcast of 
1932 was the first occasion on which a British sovereign 
simultaneously addressed every part of his scattered Empire. 
His voice had previously been heard via radio, but only as 
incidental to some local ceremony, such as the opening of the 
conferences above mentioned. Coming between the two Empire 
broadcasts is the speech made at the opening of the World 
Monetary and Economic Conference, held at London, June 
12th, 1933 (GRB4468). 

King Edward VIII, when Prince of Wales, made three 


become palpably nervous, turn pale, 
and in some cases even to weep bitterly. You may test your 
reactions to the word by listening to Mr. David Lloyd George, 
probably the most fascinating, certainly the most picturesque, 
figure ever seen in English politics, discoursing on his famous 
Budget of 1909 on GhD381. Two other prominent members 
of the Liberal Party, Mr. Winston Churchill and the late 
Earl of Oxford and Asquith, have something to say on the 
same subject, each being allotted one side of a 12-inch 
recording (GhD379). On GhE165 Viscount Long gives his 
views upon an extremely controversial matter: ‘‘ Home 
Rule.’”’” These two words, or rather the policy for which 
they stand, have been the direct cause of more vituperation, 
ill-feeling and bloodshed than one cares to estimate. Moving 
a little closer to modern times, we come to the General 
Election of 1918. The records covering this subject have more 
than ordinary interest in that this election, the first for several 
years, was beyond question the most fateful in British 
Parliamentary history. Symptoms of unrest, the natural 
outcome of four years of war-time restriction, had been 
eagerly pounced upon by the “‘ disruptionists,’”’ who, without 
success, endeavoured to turn the condition to account in their 
campaign against the disciples of law, order and sanity. Four 
famous men give reasons why their particular party should 
be returned: Mr. Winston Churchill and the Rt. Hon. J. R. 
Clynes (GhD380) and the Rt. Hon. G. H. Roberts and the 
late Viscount Long (GhD383). An interesting comparison 
may be made between the above speeches and several relating 
to the 1929 policies of the three principal parties. The series 
comprise nine discs, three for each party. For the Conservative 
Party one may hear the Rt. Hon. Stanley Baldwin, then ex- 
Prime Minister, waxing retrospective, and on the reverse side 
of the record coming to grips with two burning questions, 
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Trade and Unemployment (C5338). If it is desired to know 
why the late Lord Brentford was a Conservative, the purchase 
of C5339 will satisfy your curiosity. On the other side of the 
disc Sir Laming Worthington-Evans tells the electors How 
to Vote. Speeches by the Duchess of Atholl, M.P., on the 
New Outlook for Women, and by the Rt. Hon. Arthur Neville 
Chamberlain on Conservatives and Social Reform (C5340), 
bring to a close this party’s session. The Rt. Hon. J. Ramsay 
MacDonald administers a three-minute dose of Labour’s views 
on Unemployment (C5341), the other side of the record being 
given over to a discussion by the same speaker of the 
ephemeral condition World Peace. No doubt many people 
will be interested to hear Lord Snowden on his pet subject 
Finance; if so, they must take Miss Margaret Bondfield’s 
speech ‘‘ for better or for worse.’’ The title is The Women’s 
Opportunity, and the number of the record containing this 
and Lord Snowden’s talk is C5342. The Labour Party’s set 
is completed with The British Empire by Mr. J. H. Thomas, 
and a further exposition of the Unemployment question 
viewed through Labour-coloured glasses, this time by 
Mr. J. R. Clynes (C5343). The Rt. Hon. David Lloyd George 
sets the ball rolling for the Liberal Party with a talk on... 
well, what do you think ? Correct! Unemployment (C5344). 
He treats his subject a little more exhaustively than the 
previous speakers, about three minutes more, to be precise. 
Free Trade, the title of Earl Beauchamp’s speech, is coupled 
with Politics and the Home by Mrs. Wintringham (the first 
Liberal woman M.P.) (C5345). Sir Herbert Samuel on C5346 
concisely places before the electors the issues involved in the 
election under discussion, and the record is backed by the 
late T. J. Macnamara’s opinions of the Future of British 
Industry. The list of British political records is completed with 
two speeches, one by the Rt. Hon. J. C. Wedgwood on the 
relation between Land and Labour in the year 1911 (GhD381), 
and the other by Miss Christabel Pankhurst. It seems almost 
superfluous to add that the title of this lady’s talk is Suffrage 
for Women. The record was made in 1909, a few hours after 
Miss Pankhurst had concluded one of her many sojourns in 
Holloway Prison “‘ for the good of the cause.”” The catalogue 
number is GhO1016. 

From the United States of America come four discs by three 
former Presidents. The late Theodore Roosevelt, President 
from 1904 to 1909 and the avowed enemy of Trusts and 
Combines, talks of his pet aversion in a speech entitled 
Why the Trusts and Bosses Oppose the Progressive Party. 
Bracketed with this talk is another by the same man on 
The Farmer and the Business Man (GhD825). The late William 
Howard Taft, who succeeded Theodore Roosevelt as President, 
tells you of conditions governing Labour and Capital in the 
year 1912, and on the other side of the record (GhD823) asks 
Who Are the People ? The speeches by the late Woodrow 
Wilson covering four phases of American political affairs are 
entitled Tariff, Labour (GhD820), Democratic Principles, and 
The Farmer (GhD824). 

From politics to religion is a rather frenzied leap, I will 
admit. However, let us take a good run and chance it. The 
most notable recording in this section, I think, is the address 
delivered by the Rev. P. B. Clayton at the Toc H Birthday 
Festival held in the Royal Albert Hall on December 6th, 
1930. To anybody desiring a memento of Toc H this disc 
(GC2201) can be heartily recommended. Admirers of shat 
indefatigable organisation, the Salvation Army, will be 
interested in the two records made by its founder, the late 
General William Booth. The titles of the talks are: Rope 
Wanted, Don’t Forget (C2074), Please Sir, Save Me, and 
Through Jordan (C2075). No collection of the voices of 
great men could possibly be considered complete without these 
examples. Religion of a more orthodox character is dealt 
with by the Very Rev. H. R. L. Sheppard in his talk on 
The Relevance of Christianity (GB3340). The student of 
showmanship us applied to religion will delight in a recording 
of Aimee Semple McPherson, delivering a short sermon 
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entitled Come Unto Me (C5041), and on the other side of the 
disc she informs the world, in song, that she Ain’t Gonna Grieve. 
A choir lends force to the assertion. In the Columbia catalogue 
this lady is styled The Sensational American Evangelist, 
the first adjective striking me as singularly apt. Finally, 
two discs which will appeal to those interested in Roman 
Church Music are: Discourse on the Opening of the Gregorian 
Congress, by Father De Santi, and Lecture to the Gregorian 
Congress, by Rev. Dom. A. Mocquerau, both on GhD829. 
The Fundamental Character of the Liturgical Chant, Father 
Pothier, and A Record Addressed to the International 
Gregorian Congress, by Baron Kranzler, are on GhD834. 
All these were made in 1904 and are spoken in Italian. 
Records perpetuating the memory of the Great War 
afford interesting material for the collector of ‘‘ news ”’ records. 
Foremost among them are the recordings from the Daily 
Express Remembrance Festivals of 1927 and 1928; the 
former containing a speech by the King, then H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales. The latter, a more ambitious affair, 
comprises four 12-inch discs (GC1601-4). The highlighis 
of the set are the addresses by Earl Jellicoe, the Bishop of 
London (GC1602), and the Deputy Chaplain-General to the 
Forces (GC1603). A more recent production is the recording 
of excerpts from the British Legion Festival of Empire held 
in the Royal Albert Hall on Armistice Day 1933. The record 
numbers are CDX561, CDB1242-3 and CDB1298. The first 
one is notable for the recital, by the King, then H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales, of Laurence Binyon’s lines ‘‘ To the Fallen,”’ 
the other three contain some band and choral] recording. 
From the point of view of novelty, the Gas Shell Bom- 
bardment on Gh0O9308 will probably transcend anything 
previously or subsequently mentioned in this article; there is 
positively no deception, the record was actually taken in 
France on the front line at a point near Lille and represents 
the bombardment instituted by the Royal Garrison Artillery 
prior to the entry of the British into that town on October 9th, 
1918. Of the remaining discs dealing either directly or indirectly 
with the war, two are spoken by the late Arthur Bourchier, 
The Empire’s Honour, a speech delivered by Mr. Lloyd George 
at the Queen’s Hall on September 19th, 1914 (GhD8384), 
and The Causes of the War, from a speech by the late Earl of 
Oxford and Asquith (GhD366). The latter is backed by 
the conclusion of a speech made by the Hon. J. M. Beck 
before members of the Pilgrims’ Club, November 28th, 1918, 
in which he eulogises the British Army and Navy. An after- 
math of the war is revealed on GhD664 with a speech made by 
Warren G. Harding, twenty-ninth President of the United 
States, at Hoboken, on the occasion of the return for burial 
of 5,212 American soldiers, sailors, marines and nurses, 
May 28th, 1921. This is coupled with Harding’s address at the 
opening of the International Conference for the Limitation of 
Armaments, held at Washington, November 12th, 1922. 


(To be continued) 





APOLOGY 
To George Scott-Wood, Esquire 

Our attention has been called to the title 
of a Supplement published by us headed ‘Supplement to 
‘A Complete and Detailed Method for Piano-Accordion ’ 
by G. Scott-Wood.” 

We wish to acknowledge that this Supple- 
ment was neither written by you nor published with your 
knowledge and consent. 

We regret that this title should have given 
rise to any contrary impression, and apologise for any 
annoyance that you may have suffered in consequence. 

We have accordingly withdrawn and de- 
stroyed all copies of this Supplement. 

January 1936. KEITH PROWSE & CO. LTD. 
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[Collectors wishing for replies to queries are asked to write 
(not call or telephone), enclosing stamped, addressed envelope. | 


N item of news which will surely interest the elder 

collectors concerns the “‘ discovery,’’ in Italy, of Guerrina 
Fabbri, the coloratura contralto. ,I have already made 
references to this artist, who appeared under Augustus Harris 
at Drury Lane in 1887, and under Lago at the Shaftesbury in 
1891, when La Cenerentola was produced for her. Her 
records, more particularly the Red Labels, are among the 
most treasured of collectors’ prizes, especially in this country, 
where they are almost non-existent. They are also exceed- 
ingly fine, and as I have access to two of them, I will promise 
to broadcast one the next time the B.B.C. feel ‘‘ antiquarian 
minded.”’ 


!t was our old friend and adviser R. B. (Milan) who made 
the discovery that Mme. Fabbri was within call, and, as might 
be expected, he lost no time in looking her up. Being one of 
the very small number of collectors who possesses examples 
of Fabbri’s records, he was able to play some to her, to her great 
joy and emotion, because she, like so many other singers, had 
long ago lost track of her records, to her bitter regret. 


It is a little ironic that while some artists are vainly trying 
to recover their own records, others positively deny that they 
ever made any, and I am sure that Gemma Bellincioni will 
take it in good part if she happens to hear that I have written 
this in ‘Collectors’ Corner” in connection with herself. 
Mme. Bellincioni admits to some Pathés, but states with great 
emphasis that she never recorded for G. & T. in her life! That 
she believes firmly in the accuracy of what she says I have not 
the smallest doubt, and I can very easily understand how, in 
the busy life of a popular prima donna of the beginning of the 
century, an odd half-hour sandwiched in among the day’s 
engagements might well have left very little impression upon 
her memory. Mr. Garnett has a very fine copy of her Fédora 
record, while I have her L’altra notte in Mefistofélé, to say 
nothing of the 1904 catalogue in which they appear. I feel 
that these details should be on record—not to confound 
Mme. Bellincioni, far from it—but as a simple statement of 
fact. 

But to return to R. B., who has more of much importance 
to tell us. He reports a record of Mimi’s narration by Cesira 
Ferrani, the originai Mimi in the world premiére of La Bohéme. 
R. B. is particularly keen on records by artists in réles which 
they created, and it would be useful, I think, if one day we 
could compile a list of such records. Unusually interesting, 
though details are lacking, was the find of a disc by Elena 
Theodorini, whom he describes as one of the greatest stars 
who ever sang in Italy. So far as I can find, this artist appeared 
at Covent Garden only in 1886, when she sang such contrasted 
réles as La Gioconda and Mozart’s Zerlina: it was the former, 
apparently, which gave her the opportunity she required for 
her success. The third historical name to make a début in 
“C.C.” is Angelica Pandofini, whose records R. B. has found 
in an Italian Red Label catalogue of 1904. The name is 
operatically famous, since Pandofini, the father, was the 
creator of Amonasro, and was a baritone who was immensely 
popular both in England and abroad. Pandofini the son was 
a useful light tenor, who was acceptable in the not always 
grateful réle of partner to the star soprano: while Angelica, 
the daughter, achieved ‘“‘ stardom ”’ on her merits, and was 
the creator (I speak from memory) of the réle of Adriana 
Lecouvreur in Cilea’s opera. 


A parcel of Covent Garden programmes of 1904-5-6, 
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COLLECTORS’ CORNER 


by P. G. 


HURST 


containing over one hundred casts, came as an exceedingly 
acceptable Christmas gift from A. G. W. (Buckhurst Hill). 
Having myself retained only the programme for the night, 
and destroyed the “innards,” I had deprived myself of the 
most interesting parts. This collection, therefore, which 
covers most of my pioneer period, supplies what I had lost, 
and caused me almost to weep with vexation at the thought of 
what a lot I didn’t hear! 


A direct link with these programmes arrived almost simul- 
taneously, being nothing less than a parcel of Fonotipia 
records of exceptional merit to my collector’s eye. I will 
mention, first, two by Destinn, which, as we know, are 
practically unknown in this form, having been transferred to 
Odeon at a date which now appears to have been 1906. These 
were the Aida scene on two sides, bearing the very early serial 
number 8, and the Mignon arias ; and, like all the parcel, were 
in new condition. Although I must reiterate that Destinn’s 
singing of Aida’s music is less finished than is Boninsegna’s, 
a comparison of their respective records shows that Destinn, 
in the concluding piano, outshone her rival at every point, 
and makes us wonder why she did not lavish the same 
meticulous care upon the rest of the performance. 


I am now able to confirm, from advertisements on the 
programmes, that there was a fourth Fonotipia to Destinn’s 
credit, namely, Aus dem Hohelied (Mendelssohn) and Veraufte 
Braut, Gerne will ich vertrauen (Smetana). There were some 
exquisite early Bonci’s, including Una furtiva lagrima, per- 
fectly sung and entirely free from gaspings and groanings, 
but still full of feeling, and with marvellous bel canto; Dat 
campi by Zenatello and Ecco il mondo by Didur were interesting 
souvenirs of the 1905 Covent Garden revival of Mefistofélé, 
also the duet by the two of them. But perhaps the gem of the 
parcel was a Celeste Aida by Francesco Vignas, which I unhesitat- 
ingly rank as incomparably the very finest that the gramophone 
has yet shown us. This is a tall claim, I know, but I doubt 
whether I have ever heard anything so completely satisfying. 
Beside it Zenatello’s fine rendering seems simply amateurish, 
and Caruso’s portamentos and fortissimos almost vulgar. Yet 
this is no miniature performance, but is full-throated and 
noble; where it shines so brightly is in its absolute serenity, 
the minute care with which every note and every phrase is 
weighed, a complete absence of any adventitious aids, and a 
timbre which, despite the singer’s Spanish origin, is more 
Italian than the Italians. This is great singing in the strictest 
sense, and a gem to be prized. On the other side is an air from 
a work by Mascheroni called Lorenza, also beautifully sung. 


Vignas sang Radames at Covent Garden in the autumn of 
1904, with Boninsegna, de Cisneros, Arimondi, and Amato— 
would that I had heard it! I have somewhere read since 
that he was the greatest tenor known to us, notwithstanding 
anybody; but in those days the public were Caruso mad; 
previously to that he had sung in 1891 at the London 
premiére of Cavalleria Rusticana at the Shaftesbury, when 
they were de Reszke mad ; so what chance had he? I was no 
better than the rest, but I do remember him years later 
as Don José (when Maria Gay was the rage !), and wondering 
whether I was merely ignorant in thinking his interpretation 
even better than Caruso’s. His appearance in the réle was not 
unlike, although decidedly more gracious, and I remember 
that impression of serenity, and that he was an absolute 
master of every shade of singing. I would like to hear more 
about Vignas” career, and whether in other countries he had 
the success to which his superb voice and finished art so fully 
entitled him. 
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With becoming modesty I must record my acquisition of a 
superb copy of Battistini’s Aria Finche dal vino [sic] of the 
Warsaw issue—a record which will bring the brightest of 
gleams to the collector’s eye. A. G. W., a real old war-horse 
of the opera and a walking encyclopedia of matters operatic, 
produced this for me as a token of goodwill. 


Battistini’s rendering is more remarkable for speed and 
verve than for Mozartian precision : the presence of an audience, 
who vociferously demand, and get, an encore, added to the 
gaiety of the occasion, and I think I remember hearing long 
ago, presumably from somebody who knew, that Battistini 
actually danced to his own singing while making the record ; 
and his direction to the obviously flustered accompanist to 
give the encore makes one of those personal touches which 
so soon were rigidly excluded from the published records. 
Placed beside the classical rendering by Scotti, these two 
records supply an excellent commentary upon the alleged 
controversy whether Don Giovanni should be presented as 
** Grand Opera,” or merely as Opera Buffa—a hateful and 
detestable idea ! 


G. L. S. (Harlesden) has been unusually fortunate in unearth- 
ing one of the greatest of our rarities, even if its appeal is 
confined to the most fastidious of specialists. This is Tender 
embraces forgotten, by Mme. Vialtzeva, the famous Tzigane 
singer of the Russian ‘nineties, whose fame, according to 
Russian exiles, equalled that of the greatest operatic stars. 
The voice is rich and finely produced, but the style is peculiar, 
and so is the music. One reads about these gipsy performances 
as having taken place in the very smallest hours, after other 
forms of night life had induced a frame of mind susceptible 
to their allure. Without the vodka, the glamour, and the 
mental exaltation, or even an understanding of the words, 
which undoubtedly meant something, Vialtzeva’s melodious 
but mournful outpourings pass us by, to our regret: but this 
sort of thing is so essentially for Russians, or those who may 
have succeeded in Russianising themselves for the moment, 
that their hint of morbidness and self-pity is hardly likely to 
appeal to the unimaginative English. 


As records, however, they will have an honoured place in 
any collection that may be lucky enough to possess any, 
for they were part of the original Red Label catalogue, and 
although they survived in this country till the end of 1904, 
the number of copies sold at ten shillings apiece was likely 
to have been quite small, while those which have escaped wear 
and tear will be still fewer. 


Speaking of La Gioconda some lines back reminded me that 
a revival of this most “ operatic ’’ of operas was surely over- 
due, and that the somewhat depressing arrangements for the 
forthcoming season, notwithstanding a welcome revival of 
Louise, offered no hope that the Meyerbeer renaissance, which 
I understood to be in progress abroad, had made itself felt 
here. What a treat it would be to have a season of real 
“ Grand Opera,” such as Mefistofélé, Le Prophéte, L’Africaine, 
I Puritani, Lucrezia Borgia, La Gioconda, Don Giovanni, 
and such-like. Admittedly such a repertoire would require 
our warblers to go back to school and be instructed in Grand 
Opera methods; but it would be of great advantage to the 
music-loving public, besides enabling the real teachers and 
professors to acquire some new furs and velvet jackets. 

A useful beginning could be made by giving The Ring 
a@ much-needed rest, and by so doing throw a line to those 
who have not yet succeeded in extricating themselves from 
the Wagnerian cul-de-sac. Somehow and sometime we must 
get back to fine singing: but this will need a great deal of 
ruthless scrapping. 

I hear that both the Vienna and the Prague broadcasting 
stations give more or less regular programmes of rare and 
historical records, the latter possessing some two thousand 
“antique ’’ records: not too austere a collection, one 
imagines ! 
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Through the courtesy and kindness of J. R. (Doncaster) 
I have been able to renew acquaintance with the Berliner 
record of the Liebestod in Tristan by Landon Ronald, which 
I had not heard since 1903. Sir Landon does not sing it, 
I may add, but plays it on the piano, very effectively. 


MUSICAL OPINION gives the following obituary list 
of famous singers during the last year, in the order of 
occurrence : Sembrich, Ella Russell, Alice Esty, 
Herbert Witherspoon, Charles Manners, Lucienne Bréval, Amy 
Sherwin, Frances Saville, Richard Mayr. Readers of ‘‘ C.C.” 
will know all of them. 


Of Sembrich’s records nothing fresh can be said on this 
occasion, her place as a “ collector’s artist ’ ranking as among 
the most celebrated. Ella Russell, so far as we know, never 
recorded for disc machines. Witherspoon’s fame will be safe 
in America. Alice Esty was sufficiently well known and her 
recording period sufficiently short to ensure her place in any 
collection to which her rare records may be available. I know 
of no records by Charles Manners, justly celebrated as the 
creator of the once famous Moody-Manners Opera Company, 
of which my first experience was perhaps the most excellent 
Faust of my experience of this marvellous opera, however 
hackneyed and harassed it may have become in its repre- 
sentations. Manners himself was Mephisto, Francis Mac- 
lennan’s Faust has never been effaced from my memory by 
any heard subsequently, and of Alice Esty’s perfect Marguerite 
I have spoken here more than once. The Moody-Manners 
chorus of those days was a superb organisation, and Messrs. 
Maskelyne and Cook, of enduring memory, collaborated in 
the magical portions of the production with impressive 
effect. 


One record only by Frances Saville, who was highly thought 
of at Covent Garden in the early ‘nineties, has come to light 
so far; while as to the illustrious Richard Mayr, the only 
example of his singing coming within the collector’s period is 
somewhat lost in the ensemble of the excellent Lucia record 
which came to us from Vienna in 1904. In England he will be 
remembered for his wonderful interpretation of Ochs in 
Der Rosenkavalier, which was perhaps the richest piece of 
character-acting on our operatic stage since Antonio Pini- 
Corsi, whose style, in a larger mould, Mayr’s Baron Ochs 
somewhat resembled. 


The late Mme. Guy d’Hardelot, whose keen interest in 
“* Collectors’ Corner ’’ was one of my greatest encouragements, 
asked me only very shortly before her death whether I could 
do or say anything to revive interest in her dear old friend 

Calvé, as she feared that the young generation had 
entirely forgotten her, and she ought not to be forgotten (the 
italics were her own). As may be expected, I took an early 
opportunity of removing any such impression, and stressed 
the undoubted fact that it is the young generation who are 
the keenest supporters of ‘‘ C.C.’’ and whose interest in the 
great Calvé and her contemporaries is a very real thing. There 
is, however, a danger that Calvé’s name may go down to 
history with undue emphasis laid upon her world-renowned 
Carmen, while insufficient attention is given to her supreme 
attainments as a soprano vocalist of the highest order. The 
time came, and especially in America, when her public would 
have nothing from her except Carmen, and insisted upon 
ignoring the possibly greater art which she had brought to 
the interpretation of such réles as Marguerite, Ophélie, and 
Sanguzza. That she was unable to appear at a recent concert 
in London was a severe disappointment to the many readers 
of ‘“‘C.C.”” who turned up in force especially to give her a 
welcome, as they were not to know that her non-appearance 
had become inevitable nearly three weeks previously. 


Calvé writes that her voice is “‘ quite young still’’; and 
when we consider that Melba accomplished some of the finest 
singing of her life at the age of sixty-seven, we may very well 
believe it. 
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The Child and the Masterpiece 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

The grievance expressed by A. R. in your January issue is, 
I think, a reasonable one. My Music: the Child and the 
Masterpiece includes a brief ‘‘ History of the Appreciation 
Movement ”’ yet does not mention the work of the Gramo- 
phone Company, under the direction of Walter Yeomans, 
which, as A. R. says, “put the gramophone on the map 
' educationally.”” I doubt whether what Yeomans did (with 
A. R. to help him), though well recognised at the time, is 
sufficiently remembered to-day, and so I am grateful to A. R. 
for calling attention to it again and wish I myself had done so. 

The way in which I came to omit this important effort will 
be seen by a glance at the book. My little ‘“‘ History of the 
Appreciation Movement ’”’ (less than 20 pages) is really 
intended to bring the chronology down from 1789 to 1908-9, 
when, under Stewart Macpherson, a definite ‘‘ Appreciation 
Movement ”’ was at last floated into existence. Then, being 
fresh at the time (about three years ago) from the work 
entrusted to me by the AZolian Company in connection with 
their very big scheme (killed by the financial blizzard), I 
added a paragraph of ten lines on that scheme, without, I 
suppose, realising (as I agree I ought to have done) that this 
committed me to a notice of the various gramophonic- 
educational activities that came between the foundation of the 
Appreciation movement and the olian Company’s brave but 
ill-fated attempt to further it. 

If any further edition of the book is called for I will see that 
Yeomans and A. R. and the present-day workers for the 
gramophone in schools get due recognition—including, 
decidedly, those under the vigorous and wise direction of 
Mr. C. E. Hands, C.B.E., of the Columbia Company’s Educa- 
tional Department. 


Apart from this lack of an allusion to the history of formal 
efforts (commercial, but none the worse for that) to ‘ put 
the gramophone on the map educationally,” I feel that my 
book does ample justice to the gramophone. A. R. does not 
mention it, but a considerable separate little index on page 310 
collects together the indications of gramophonic matter, and 
shows them to cover a lot of ground—including the experiences 
of the practical teachers who have kindly contributed to the 
big section of the book entitled ‘‘ Actual Experiments and 
Experiences in Various Types of School.’’ Here thirty teachers 
in all sorts of schools from the Infant grade to the so-called 
‘Public School” explain their Appreciation methods, and the 
fact that almost every one of them discusses the use of the 
gramophone and its records offers ample proof of the success of 
the campaign initiated by my friend (and A. R.’s friend) 
Walter Yeomans—a mere fifteen years ago ! 

I see A. R. regrets the expense of the book. Well, alas! 
one can’t get much in the line of serious books of large scale 
under twelve-and-six nowadays. Anyhow, that was the 
lowest sum to which I could beat the Oxford University Press 
down in my unkind efforts to get them to act uncommercially. 
And even so I had to cut out a whole big section. But compare 
the prices of books on music nowadays with those of gramo- 
phone records. The books don’t come out so badly after all. 
One single symphory for school use may cost a lot more 
than this book of advice on how to secure the pupils’ life- 
time enjoyment of all the good symphonies—and, incidentally, 
to turn them all into life-long gramophone enthusiasts. 

Switzerland. Percy A. SCHOLEs. 


Joan Cross 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

I feel I must join with Mr. Neville Wallis in his plea for 
more records—and good records—of Joan Cross. I was 
particularly pleased to see Mr. Wallis’s letter in the January 
issue of THE GRAMOPHONE, as it is high time the record 
companies recognised the work of this English singer, who 
would not suffer by comparison with a good many artists 
of international repute. 

I should like Grace Moore fans to compare the rendering of 
‘*Sempre Libera ’’ in the film ‘‘ One Night of Love” with 
Joan Cross’s performance in La Traviata at Sadler’s Wells— 
with the additional handicap that she has to sing the aria 
to a set of unwieldy English words. I have never heard such 
a combination of pleasing tone quality, immaculate voice- 
production, and sympathetic interpretation. Even from the 
‘“‘ snippets ’’ Mr. Wallis mentions it is possible to glean some 
idea of Miss Cross’s ability, in spite of the bad recording and the 
appalling musical mincemeat which has resulted from some- 
body’s efforts to get the whole story into one record. 


Sytv1a BAvEN. 


“Dido and Aeneas”’ 
To the Editor of Tuk GRAMOPHONE. 

In his review of the Dido and Aeneas records in the December 
number of THE GRAMOPHONE, your critic A. R. states that 
this opera is “never performed.’’ He further says: ‘“‘ We 
have to thank Decca, not Covent Garden or Sadler’s Wells, 
for raising Dido from the dead.” 

It is unfortunate that A. R. has chosen Sadler’s Wells to 
reproach, as Dido was revived there not very long ago and 
remained in the repertory for two seasons. 

Prior to this it had also been performed at the Scala Theatre. 


King’s Lynn. F. D. Lycetr GREEN. 


[A. R. writes : I must apologise to the enlightened manage- 
ment of Sadler’s Wells Theatre for not remembering their 
revivals of Dido, but I was probably abroad at the time.] 


But Me No Buts 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

The most important piece of contemporary British music 
is Vaughan Williams’ Pianoforte Concerto. 

We must have it. 

Two things prompt me to suggest that Decca should record 
it: (1) Their successful enterprise on behalf of Bliss and 
Walton; (2) the fact that they have produced the most 
life-like pianoforte record. 

Frank Howes (in the Musical Times, October 1933) says 
that Vaughan Williams’ Pianoforte Concerto “‘ gave me the 
biggest thrill I have had from a new work since Belshazzar’s 
Feast.” He is astonished that there could be two opinions 
about its worth. So am I. 

And every Continental critic has for years ranked Vaughan 
Williams, and Vaughan Williams alone, among the small 
group of modern composers who really matter. 

That, indeed, is a high honour, but in it read the measure 
of his achievement. Nothing more, nothing less. 

Just one proof of this. The only British composer to be 
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allotted a monograph in Guido Pannain’s Modern Composers 
is Vaughan Williams. 

The overwhelming impression carried away by a recent 
international critics’ congress was of a Vaughan Williams 
work. 

It is embarrassing, I know, to have a really great man in 
our midst. And haven’t we shown that often enough by 
pretending that Vaughan Williams just didn’t exist? We have 
preferred the soft lights and sweet music of Delius and Bax. 
But surely that period is over ! 

TERPANDER. 


Advance Lists 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

Although this matter has been raised before, may I plead 
that we keep on until the suggestion is adopted? 

I have received from a well-known publisher an advance list 
of the books he proposes to issue next Spring and Autumn. 
Now. why cannot records be announced in the same way? 
Are the recording companies so afraid of the monthly fare they 
offer us that we shall be put off buying because of other good 
things to come? 

Records are not bought for the month’s pleasure, but for 
many years, and the fact of knowing what is being produced 
will enable us to plan our expenditure accordingly. As it is, 
many of us feel a twinge of regret at having spent so much on 
previous works that we cannot afford something more desirable 
which has just been announced. 

I have found, too, that on reading the publisher’s advance 
list my appetite is whetted. There are books I shall look 
forward to reading, and save up for. Why cannot our record 
companies do likewise and help us to stabilise our record- 
buying? 


London, 8.E.25. L. GIBBEs. 


Screen Opera 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

Mr. John Elton’s article “‘The Future of Screen Opera ” 
in your January number was most encouraging, but I cannot 
help feeling that certain important points demand a fuller 
discussion. Mr. Elton quotes me as saying that the filming of 
opera has no future, and since it was impossible for me to 
enlarge on this view while reviewing the record in question, 
I beg the hospitality of your columns to put one or two points 
before your readers. 


In the first place we must forget all about Grace Moore, 
in so far as her two celebrated films are concerned, for neither 
of these films exploited opera in the cinematic way, which Mr. 
Elton deems essential—and here I would say that I agree 
with all he says. One Night of Love was an original story 
demanding an operatic sequence, which was photographed 
from the stage. The only past history that is in any sense 
relevant is the film of Carmen associated with Dr. Sargent, 
and that of Faust, featuring Anne Ziegler and Webster 
Booth, and which was, I understand, scrapped as soon as it was 
made. Historically, then, there is little evidence. 


But, so Mr. Elton informs us, a number of operatic stars are 
being signed up, and we are promised films of Samson and 
Delilah, Pagliacci, and a new Faust. Naturally, judgment 
must be suspended until these films have been seen. As to 
Gigli, I saw him at work durmg his short visit to an English 
studio in December, and although this particular film is as 
yet unnamed, it is certain that it will have little to do with 
opera. As to copyright, a fabulous sum was paid for the 
snippets in One Night of Love, and since Puccini’s publishers 
have to live, the outlook for a complete Bohéme, Butterfly, or 
Tosca is not hopeful. 
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I will only mention one technical matter, and that is the 
business of “‘ doubling.’’ A popular argument for filmed opera 
is the collapse of the adipose singer. At least, he or she would 
still sing, but the acting would be done by an expert. It is an 
old dodge, and readers who remember Blackmail, in my 
view one of the finest pictures in the entire history of the 
cinema, will also remember the acting of Anny Ondra to the 
speaking of Joan Barry. But this system of ‘‘doubling”’ is 
often unpracticable and even undesirable. It is apt to destroy 
continuity, owing to an occasional lapse in synchronisation, 
and it is a definite drawback to the actor, who may find it 
difficult to convey the right emotion without the help of words. 
Mr. Hubert Bath, who has had a wide experience of this sort 
of thing, having written music for several films, including 
Blackmail and Wings Over Everest, as well as arranging Chu 
Chin Chow and Waltzes from Vienna, once told me of an 
extreme instance of this artificiality. In singing a well-known 
ballad, a singer rested between the verse and two choruses in 
order that his voice might be at its best throughout. Not . 
only that, but he actually rested before singing the last line so 
that the final top note should be unforced. Could that song 
have meant anything to either singer or hearer? 

An important point commercially is the limited repertory 
of popular operas, which may suffice a touring company, but 
with simultaneous film distribution would be exhausted in a 
very short time. Few modern operas have achieved popu- 
larity, but it is possible that a few successful films would 
give a new impetus to composers. On the credit side, a film of 
Carmen could depict the bull-ring vividly, while in Tanm- 
hduser, while the hero is singing about his reception in Rome, 
a flash-back could portray the scene and relieve the tedium of 
some rather uninspired vocal writing. It has been said that 
Wagner anticipated the cinema in his scenic demands, and a 
silent Ring has already been shown. I sincerely hope that Mr. 
Elton is right, not only about the future of screen opera but 
also about the intelligence of film-goers. 

I should like to endorse Mr. Cookson’s remarks on Berlioz, 
although we already have King Lear, but would respectfully 
suggest to your correspondent H. H. E. that Mendelssohn 
would have had a fit if he had seen Mr. Fairbairn’s conception 
of Elijah! 


Pinner, Middlesex. RoGEeR WIMBUSH. 


New Recordings 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 


If a new recording of Sarasate’s ‘“‘ Zapateado,”’ by Heifetz, 
is wanted (vide page 350), what is the matter with H.M.V. 


DB1048, on which are brilliant renderings of Achron’s 
‘Hebrew Melody ”’ and “ Zapateado,’”’ by Heifetz? This is 
in the 1935 catalogue, and, although it was issued seven or 
eight years ago, it is a very fine disc. 

I was very interested in Mr. Leo Riemens’s letter about 
Madame Lula Mysz-Gmeiner in the December number. Her 
only two discs issued by Decca are not very exciting ; but 
I have a Polydor recording of Schubert’s “ Erlkémg’”’ and 
“‘ Der Einsame,” sung by her, both sides of which are simply 
magnificent (Green Label 19857). 

In an otherwise pretty comprehensive article, I was sur- 
prised to see that Mr. S. C. Greaves, in ‘‘ The Art of the Music 
Hall’? (December issue), omitted to mention the late Billy 
Williams (‘“‘ The Man in the Velvet Suit,’’ whose cheery 
presence and mannerisms were well represented on numerous 
discs for nearly every manufacturer of his time), Florrie 
Forde, another prolific recorder of pre-war days, some of 
whose biggest successes were produced recently on Rex, and 
G. H. Chirgwin, the “‘ White-eyed Kaffir,”” who recorded for 
Edison Bell. Another omission is the late Will Evans, whose 
sketch, “‘ Building a Chicken House” (still obtainable on 
H.M.V.), is a classic of humour of the particular kind affected 
by this comedian. 
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F Gertie Gitana recorded for Zonophone. One of her best 
records was ‘* Mein Schneider,’’ which was a great favourite 
in Peshawar in 1917, when it cheered up many of us in 
hospital. 

But most of the best ‘‘ music hall ’’ discs have long since 
disappeared from the catalogues and can only be obtained 
second-hand. 


Ewell, Surrey, J. C. W. CHAPMAN. 


Cheap Classics 
To the Editor of Tot GRAMOPHONE. 


May I venture a protest against your assertion, in the 
December Editorial, that only popular works should be 
recorded cheaply ? 

In the first place, the radio supplies these regularly enough 
for most of us, and, secondly, if we do require recordings of 
well-known works, familiarity sharpens our critical senses: to 
such an extent that only the best will serve. With less familiar 
works the case is different. The only large-scale pieces by 
Bliss that I had heard were ‘‘ Rout,” ‘“‘ Morning Heroes ”’ and 
the “* Colour Symphony,”’ and I was not impressed with them. 
However, concert reviews of later works indicated a change of 
style. Half-a-crown was not too much to pay for a sample 
slice of the Quintet. Having found this very beautiful, I shall 
certainly obtain the rest of the work. With the recently 
issued Bartok quartet this is impossible. One cannot experi- 
ment at six shillings a disc, and although George Dyson’s 
“The New Music ” interested me in this composer sufficiently 
to make me buy a copy of the “‘ Sketches for Pianoforte,”’ and 
play them, I am compelled to pass the Quartet by. 

Cambridge. Rona.p A. SMITH. 


Opera from Italy 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

As one who has listened to nearly every operatic relay from 
Italy during the past twelve months, perhaps these notes on 
those whom I consider to be the coming opera singers may 
be of interest to your readers. 

The soprano who I consider to have made the most progress 
is Maria Carniglia. Anyone who listened to her singing of 
Aida and Leonora a few weeks ago will have no hesitation in 
placing her in the front rank of sopranos. She has a magnificent 
dramatic voice of great range and power. Last season she 
sang at La Scala and Teatro Reale with Gigli in Romeo and 
Juliet, Lauri-Volpi in Faust, Merli in Otello, and was an 
exquisite Eva to Masini’s superb Walter in Die Meistersinger. 
Two other great sopranos are Pia Tassinari and Mafalda 
Favero. Both have extremely beautiful voices, are great 
Mimis, and sing regularly at La Scala opposite Gigli, Borgioli, 
Lauri-Volpi, Merli, Pinza, etc. Next to these sopranos I would 
place Maria Carbone, Bruna Rosa, Iris Corradetti, Augusta 
Oltrabella and Franca Somigli, who is an American girl whose 
real name is Marian Clarke. 


As regards mezzo-sopranos, there are only three that I pick 
out for special mention—Ebe Stignani (who is said to be the 
finest mezzo in the world to-day), Gianna Pederzini and 
Aurora Buades. Each possesses a gloriously rich voice, great 
artistry, and all sing Carmen, Amneris and Adalgisa superbly. 


First place among the tenors I unhesitatingly give to 
Galliano Masini, who has a magnificent and powerful golden 
voice. His singing of Rhadames, Manrico and Walter is 
superb. Another first-rate tenor is Alessandro Ziliani, who 
has a lovely lyric voice and is a great artist. His singing of 
Enzo, Rudolfo, Alfredo and De Grieux has been the sensation 
of La Scala and the Teatro Reale. Next I would name Luigi 
Fort, who has one of the most exquisite lyric tenor voices I have 
ever heard. His singing in the lighter operas by Rossini, 
Donizetti and Bellini rivals that of Gigli and Schipa. These 
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three tenors should definitely be heard at Covent Garden ; 
it is certainly time we had a decent Italian tenor. Among the 
other tenors who I think will make names for themselves are 
Aldo Sinnone (who can soar to a magnificent high D), Ettore 
Parmeggiani, Piero Pauli, Angelo Minghetti and Alessandro 


* Granda, some of whom are not entirely unknown in England. 


Among the new baritones are Ettore Nava, Mario Basiola, 
Pierre Biasini, Carlo Tagliabue and Saturno Meletti. All have 
real rich baritone voices, and are great exponents of the réles 
of Escamillo, Germont and Amonasro. I can find no outstand- 
ing new bass, but the one whose singing always causes a furore 
is Tancredi Pasero, whose glorious voice with its amazing 
range is still as magnificent as ever. His singing of the famous 
Prayer in Rossini’s Mosé in Egitto at the Florence Festival 
stopped the show and he had to respond to uproarious applause 
with an encore. I do wish Columbia would record this glorious 
prayer with the same artists who sang it at Florence. 

Here’s hoping for some new records of the above-mentioned 
artists, and that we hear some of them at Covent Garden 
during the next season, also Richard Crooks, Alfred Piccaver, 
Nino Martini and Lawrence Tibbett. 

Durham. HyMAN JACK GOODMAN. 


That Eyeglass Duet 
To the Editor of Tok GRAMOPHONE. 

My friend Dr. Percy Scholes, in the course of compiling an 
encyclopedia of music, has found the answer to our puzzler 
about that Beethoven string duet described as having “ an 
obbligato for two eyeglasses.’”’ As I understand that there 
may not be room for a “‘ Roundabout ’’ page for some time, 
I hand on the information now. The phrase proves, as I 
surmised, to be one of the composer’s little jokes. The piece 
is mentioned in Thayer’s Life. It seems that Beethoven 
wrote it for two players who wore eyeglasses ; but who they 
were is not now known. 

May I mention that another old friend, Mr. L. D. Gibbin, 
has obtained for me a Charley? So the dust may descend 
again upon English literary junk-heaps, frantically searched 
for my benefit—for I am told that no copy is believed to be in 
this country, outside private collections. 


London. W. R. ANDERSON. 


Recordings Wanted 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 


Two broadcasts this Christmas by artists who are meagrely 
represented in the record catalogues prompts me to write in 


the hope that others will give me support. I refer to the 
New English Singers and John Coates. 

I think there are three 10-inch discs of the New English 
Singers in the H.M.V. Catalogue, and when the wealth of 
their repertoire is realised, a wealth of sixteenth and seven- 
teenth century music, Motets, Ballets and Madrigals, the 
feeling is one of great disappointment at opportunities missed. 
The New English Singers are well known abroad and are 
acclaimed wherever they appear. Their art deserves much 
better recognition in the catalogues. 

John Coates is meeting the advancing years; he is not as 
young as he was and I treasure two delightful records of his 
singing made for the old Vocalion Company. Despite that 
his voice now is not the same as in those Vocalion days his 
art still delights us; his choice of song is always commendable, 
and his interpretations are too well known to mention here. 


I do beg we shall have a few more records before it is too 
late. I am sure there are many other of your readers who 
would rejoice to see these artists’ names once more in the 
monthly announcements of the recording companies. Do 
we hope in vain? 


Liverpool. A. E. OwEn. 
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Liverpool and District Gramophone Society 


The annual visit of the representatives of the Manchester 
Gramophone Society took place on December 4th, and an 
enjoyable programme was given by Messrs. Abrahams and 
Sutton. Mr. Abrahams’ theme was ‘“‘ Musical Gymnastics ”’ 
and his records illustrating the movement and rhythm por- 
trayed by different types of music were admirably chosen. 
Mr. Sutton completed a very pleasant evening with extracts 
from the third act of Parsifal. 

Tchaikovsky has always been subjected to much adverse 
criticism, and on December 18th Mr. Harwood adopted the 
somewhat novel procedure of criticising the critics. The 
programme was divided into three sections—symphonic 
poems, songs and waltzes. A statement by Mr. Compton 
Mackenzie that Tchaikovsky had vulgarised Dante’s ‘‘ Inferno”’ 
in ‘‘ Francesca da Rimini’’ was queried, the records of this 
piece being played. Mr Harwood contended that this music 
had not vulgarised the “‘ Inferno ”’ and that the conception 
of hell as a place of cold rushing winds was well suited to 
Tchaikovsky’s gloomy humour. The second criticism appeared 
in the local press and was to the effect that Tchaikovsky was 
even more doleful and full of self-pity than the other Russian 
composers. The lecturer countered this by submitting that such 
self-pity, if present, would be most obvious in vocal music, 
and an aria from ‘‘ Mazeppa,”’ “‘ Don Juan’s Serenade,”’ etc., 
were played in illustration. The only resemblance to self-pity 
was due, not to the composer, but to the ‘“‘ breaking down ” 
of the needle! One of the Society’s members had inspired 
the last section by saying that he thought Tchaikovsky the 
best waltz writer who ever lived, and the two charming 
waltzes then played were certainly excellent examples. 

““Odds and Ends,” presented after the interval by Mr. 
Brook, consisted of an interesting assortment of less-known 
pieces. Such diverse “ends” as a Bach sonata and Verdi’s 
“IT Lombardi ”’ were thus made to ‘‘ meet ’’ by our Treasurer, 
and an entertaining whole was produced. 


South-East London Recorded Music Society 

The first meeting of the New Year was held on January 13th. 
The subject was ‘‘ Some Operatic Contrasts ’’ and the talk was 
given by Mr. W. A. G. Pace. 

Overtures, arias, chorus and ensembles may be used in 
different ways for different purposes and this was illustrated 
by records from the operas of Wagner, Rossini, Puccini, 
Sullivan, Mozart, and others. 

The Society’s Headquarters is Saunders’ Restaurant, High 
Street, Lewisham. Enthusiasts and friends are welcome. 
Particulars from Hon. Secretary, 96, Milborough Crescent, 
Lee, S.E.12, or Lee Green 4114. 


Hackney Philharmonic Society 


This recently formed gramophone society, which has been 
holding meetings since last September, would like more 
members. Any reader of THE GRAMOPHONE living in Hackney 
and district who may be interested should write to the Hon. 
Sec., Mr. G. Carter, 86, Adley Street, Clapton, E.5. 


Dulwich and Forest Hill Gramophone Society 
New Issues were heard at the first 1936 meeting—on 


Friday the 10th. Major works were Schénberg’s powerful 
“‘ Verica Laerte Nacht” (Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra), 
Haydn’s “ Emperor ’’ Quartet (Léner Quartet), and Debussy’s 
“‘ Iberia ’’ Suite, with its vivid descriptive characteristics and 
witty touches. 

February meetings, at which visitors are welcome, are on 
Fridays, 7th and 21st, commencing at 8 p.m., at the Kirkdale 
Café, Sydenham, S.E.26. 
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Shrewsbury Musical Society 


The Shrewsbury Musical Society has entered upon its second 
year and meets weekly at its headquarters in Mardol. This 
year no particular works will be studied, but high-class pro. 
grammes of records will be substituted. 

Among the works already presented are Schubert’s Trio in 
B flat, the Emperor Concerto, Mozart’s Piano Concerto in A, 
Brahms’ Violin Concerto, Beethoven’s Archduke Trio, Mozart's 
Jupiter Symphony, several Chamber Music works, Pianoforte 
and Violin Sonatas. 

The Society possesses an E.M.G. Mark X gramophone, and 
the reproduction of the records is very fine. 

In addition to the programmes, discussions take place on 
the works forming them, and also on other works. The 
members are keen critics of the recording, etc., and the meetings 
are very interesting and instructive. 

New members are cordially invited. There must be a large 
number of music-lovers in Shrewsbury and district to whom 
this Society would appeal, and a hearty invitation is extended 
to them. Full particulars may be obtained from the Hon, 
Secretary, Mr. G. A. H. Bourlay, 89, Belle Vue Road, 
Shrewsbury. 


Manchester Gramophone Society 


In December we had a splendid evening with ‘“‘ Unhackneyed 
Gilbert and Sullivan,” given by J. Clayton, Esq. (Hon. See, 
Manchester Gilbert and Sullivan Society) to a very numerous 
and appreciative audience. A good deal of the inner life and 
thought of both composer and author, with many stories 
behind the scenes, made the lecture unusually interesting. 
Asked by a Manchester Evening News reporter ‘‘ What were 
the unhackneyed parts of Gilbert and Sullivan operas?” Sir 
Henry Lytton replied ‘ All.” 

On January 13th Moses Baritz lectured brilliantly on 
** Vincenzo Bellini” with his usual verve, wit, and apt musical 
analysis. He showed, by opera scores, how conductors and 
singers, to say nothing of producers, took liberties with 
composers’ works till the original almost disappeared, and 
Bellini suffered severely in this way. Mr. Baritz said that 
Bellini would outlive any of his contemporaries, for his fine 
melodies, choral work, and marches. The audience appre- 
ciated greatly the instructive and most interesting evening, 
and cheered Mr. Baritz’s announcement that he would come 
again in May. 


High Wycombe and District Music Society 


This newly formed society (an offshoot of the now defunct 
South Bucks Gramophone Society) was successfully launched 
on January 15th, when the opening meeting was held at the 
County Pianoforte School, High Wycombe. The aims of 
the society are : (1) To foster an interest in music ; (2) to study 
music by means of gramophone recordings, lecture-recitals, 
talks, etc. The first part of the meeting consisted of a talk by 
Mr. F. G. Youens on “‘ Instruments of the Modern Orchestra.” 
Mr. Youens gave a lucid explanation of the various orchestral 
instruments, the method of playing, and their various 
characteristics. Throughout the talk illustrations were given 
on the gramophone. Owing to indisposition, Mr. Fred E. 
Walton was unable to give his Chopin recital in the second half 
of the programme. His place was taken at extremely short 
notice by Mr. Cecil N. Holt, who gave a brief violin recital, 
which included Sonata in E (Handel) and a lovely ‘“‘ Cradle 
Song” by Tor Aulin. All the items were played with Mr. 
Holt’s customary skill. He was warmly applauded by the 
members for stepping into the breach. Miss Hilda Packer, 
A.R.C.M., was a sympathetic accompanist. Mr. Walton has 
promised to give his Chopin recital at the next meeting on 
January 29th. Any music-lovers in the district will be 
cordially welcomed, and intending members are asked to 
communicate with the Hon. Secretary, Mr. F. G. Youens, 
200, Totteridge Road, High Wycombe. 





